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At the recent meeting of the New York 
State Association, Supt. Beattie, of Troy, 
made some suggestive remarks. He de- 
nounced the present system of examining 
and licensing teachers, which, he said, threw 
thousands of incompetent-instructors on the 
schools. He had known teachers to receive 
licenses who could not answer forty per cent. 
of the questions asked them. He said he and 
his fellow superintendents in the state didn’t 
dare to tell all they knew on the subject. 

Concerning this, the Troy Times, says : 
“Why don’t they dare? If our schools con- 
tain a large proportion of incompetent teach 
ers, whose duty is it to make the facts known 
to the public ? The disclosure of facts in re- 
gard to this generation is a dangerous task. 
ltseems that an honest reformer is looked 
upon with the hatred that the Romans felt 
for the early Christians. A’ man who has 


the courage to disclose and battle with pub- 
lic abuses will not only burn his fingers, but 
stands in danger of utter destruction. And 
thus many men are willing to vaguely refer 
to outrages which they have not the courage 
to expose. There are quack doctors, minis- 
ters, lawyers, business men, and now we 
learn on high authority that a certain num- 
ber of our public school teachers are unfit 
for the positions they occupy. It is not 
strange that ignorance is so prevalent if 
those who should be the fountain springs of 
knowledge are merely muddy pools. We 
suspect Mr. Beattie meant to say that teach- 
ers were appointed in our public schools 
solely with reference to the political “ pull” 
of thei: friends, and not because they were 
competent and efficient. Why didn’t he say 
Bo ?” 

He did say so, at least he very decidedly 
declared that political influence is supreme 
m many places in the country. He could 
have referred to the recent election of a 
principal in this city by the Board of Educa- 
tion, when the mayor of the city exerted his 
personal and political influence in order to 
elect his candidate. 

That the convention seemed heartily to 
agree with the expressions of the speaker 
was evidenced from the fact that as many 
as fifty superintendents and commissioners 
expressed to him their hearty sympathy with 
the views he expressed. Here is a text for 
many educational sermons and much earnest 
thought. There must be a revolution, and a 
small army of teachers and officers must be 
‘slain before a new order of things is estab- 
lished. So long as teachers are willing to be 


,}dupes and tools of political rings they must 


consent to be only servants. In the new 
era, when this order of things is overturned, 
they will be masters. God speed the day! 





SomgE ignorant teachers are still asking, 
‘Is there a Science of Education ?” ‘‘ Where 
is it ?” “‘Howcan I learn it?” It is not in 
books, at present, that it can be found, but 
in children themselves. Every recorded case 
of individual experienee of school life and 
school treatment iso! value. Impressions of 
character and the results of various modes 
of dealing with its different kinds, should be 
written down. These, collected and classified, 
constitute a part of this great science, Every 
child is a study better than a book. The 
acience of education lies in the school-room, 
in the house, in the street, wherever children 
meet and laugh, act and talk with the free- 
dom of childhood. 

Teachers have studied the science of books 
in order to learn how to teach, when, the 
fact is, no man or woman ever learned how 
to teach from a book. The child teaches a 
real teacher more than he teaches the child. 
He watches its unfolding powers with the 
real interest of a naturalist, and with the 
zeal of a botanist he classifies his human 
plants and learns their different modes of 
growth. This one flourishes in a dry soil, 





that one needs a moist one; this one must 


have a prop, for its nature is to twine, that 
one grows slowly but compactly and firmly 
like a young oak. The scientist in the school- 
room is always on the alert for anew human 
plant, and he is wonderfully delighted when 
he discovers how to classify it. The plod- 
ding follower of his nose goes only where 
he is told and knows only to do as he is 
commanded. 

He once in a while rushes into a musty 
old book-store in search of a “Science of 
Education,” and is wonderfully disappointed 
when he can't buy it. He wastes pen and 
ink and paper and valuable postage stamps 
in corresponding with learned men in search 
of it, and atlast comes to the sage conclu- 
sion that it is nowhere to be found. Herfol- 
lows his nose in his fruitless search, except 
when it points to his pupils, for he never 
dreams of studying childhood as Darwin 
studied the species of the genus homo, and 
Gray and Wood the flora of Narth America. 
A child is to him a mere machine, to be set 
going under a set impulse, which generally 
is the ‘‘everlasting must.” He knows no 
more how to play on the human instrument, 
than a Russian peasant on a grand piano. 
Yet all the while, this stupid follower of his 
nose, wonders where the ‘“‘Science of Edu- 
tion” can be found. He'll die without a 
glimpse ; yet all the while it is right before 
him. Poor soul! 





Some of the hest literary work of the world 
has been done during hours of. fecreation. 
Wordsworth composed his verse? while walk- 
ing, and got his. wife or daughtef to write 
them down on his return, Victor Hugo loved 
to ride outside an omnibus and gathered in- 
spiration from what he saw. It is well known 
that Dickens found in London streets food 
for his wonderful descriptions ; he felt most 
alone when in the isolation of a crowd in the 
large city. Walking was Macaulay's favor- 
ite recreation, but wherever he was, he was 
never seen without a book. 





Our mountains and beautiful lakes afford 
abundant food for the best thinkers. Sum- 
mer time should be productive of the best 
literary results. If teachers would more 
accustom themselves during vacation to 
write their thoughts and describe what they 
see, the literary world would be richer, and 
many poor salaries would be wonderfully 
supplemented. 





> 


THE aim of one who aspires to be a teacher 
is, or ought to be, not to impart his own 
opinions, but to kindle other minds. 

F. W. Ropertson. 





In teaching we need to remember that 
feeling is a much slower sense than sight. 
If a man had an arm long enough to reach 
the sun, and were to touch that body with the 
tip of his finger, he would never find out 
whether it were hot or cold, as he would be 
dead before the sensation arrived at head- 
quarters, which would require one hundred 





years. 
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Hurrau for vacation! You may think us quite wild, 
But if you will look back when you were a child, 
And see the long hours full of nothing but play, 

We think you'll remember you behaved just this way, 





In Mexico it is said that the Government threat 
ens to withdraw the appropriations for all tech- 
nical schools and devote the money to primary in- 
struction on the ground that the higher schools are 
nurse: ies of treason. 





Wuere was the Educational News during the 
session of the Pennsylvania State Teac’ ers’ Associ- 
ation | Nobody seemed to know even where to find 
it, And where is the account of the proccedings 
of that great body which one would naturally ex 
pect to find in the state paper published in the 
same «ity two days after the session c.osed ? 


No report of the meeting of the Ohio State Teach- 
ers’ Association .t Chautauqua has reached us. 
We had arranged to receive an abstract of the pro- 
ceedings immediately after adjournment, but some- 
how it has failed to come. As soon as we can find 
out what the educator: of the New Presidential 
State did we shall print i‘, until that time our types 
will be used on other subjects. 








WE offer no apology for giving so much space to 
the reports of the proceedings of the large associa- 
tions held last week. Ne doubt many mistakes 
will be found; we can only say that we have done 
the best we can to place before our readers a fair 
and full outline of what was done and said. Next 
week our entire number will be occupied with the 
reports of the National Association in session this 
weck at Saratoga. 


WE are pained to learn of the continued ill health 
of Professor De Graff, the well-known institute con- 
ductor. He is at Saratoga under the care of Dr. 
Strong, hoping to regain his former vigor. He has 
hosts of friends who most earnestly wish him 
many years of usefulness in his chosen work. 








Nornixne would please us better than to be able 
to place before our readers full‘reports of the edu- 
cational gatherings last week at Saratoga, Albany, 
Newport, Harrisburg, and. Chautauqua, but our 
space will not permit ugtodoso. Last week we 
gave in full twoadmiraldé:papers, one of Dr. Hun- 
ter, and the other of Principal John G. Allen, 
This week we print as many items of interest and 
outlines of papers and discussions as it is possible 
for us to do. 





In order to condense as much as we are able, we 
omit all mention of the times when the papers were 
read, who presided, and when the sessions closed. 
We suppose our readers who could not attend these 
meetings desire to get ag much of the educational 
wisdom and inspiration as possible from our re- 
ports. So we omit all that does not directly bear 
upon these points. We have several admirab‘e 
papers that will be publ shed in full. One on 
‘* Teaching Physics,” by Prof. Charles K. Wead of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., isin type and will appear as 
soon as we have printed tho reports of the Nationial 
Association . 


THE JOURNAL of next week will contain a full re- 
port of the National Association and occupy nearly 
all our pages, crowding out the usual departments. 
We believe this will be acceptable to our readers. 








In the new electric motor for railroads, the case 
can be provided with gauges to indicate the strength 
and pressure of the current The headlight can be 
supplied with electricity taken up from the rails. 
The bell can be rung and the whistle blown by 
electricity; motion, power, light, heat and 
sound of two soris, all produced by one agent 
and controllable at will. Such is the improvement 
of the present age. 


The Current says that the Roman Catholic 
Chureh, which stands firm in its belief that relig- 
ious training should be included in the education 
of youth, is probably destined to play an important 
part in both England and America, in future edu- 
cational movements. The tendency towards the 
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complete secularization of the public schools is 4 
matter of serious concern to all religious denomi- 
nations, and, though the discussion has abated 
somewhat of late years, itis nof unlikely that it 
will presently grow much warmer. 





THE annual circulation of periodicals published 
in London is 1,017,000,000 copies, in Paris, 1,100, - 
000,000 copies; in New York and Brooklyn, 516,- 
000,000, 


CARDINAL MANNING has issued a pastoral in which 
he stated that the Roman Catholic Church in Eng- 
land is toiling with all its might against the at- 
tempt to make education, from the Board schools 
to the universities, secular and lay. 








IN MANY SCHOOLS THE SUPERINTENDENT DOES 
NEARLY ALL THE THINKING THAT IS DONE 

He makes plans, prescribes methods, and teach- 
ers carry them out. He directs, they obey. He 
is the megerinenting physician; they are the 
nurses. He prescribes; they administer. They 
do not know what the dose is good for, but the pre- 
scription requires two teaspoonfuls every hour; it 
must be scrupulously followed. What we need 
to-day is a superintending physician, who can do 
his own thinking, in every school, instead of a 
blindly obedient nurse. 





A Most important educational item is the follow- 
ing, which has been telegraphed over the country : 
‘*Princeton defeated Dartmouth easily to-day, on 
the University Grounds. Bickham’s pitching and 
Princeton’s batting were the features of the g:me. 
The score was: Princeton 15 runs, 13 base hits, 9 
errors; Dartmouth 5 runs, 5 base hits, 24 errors.” 
All of which is most inspiring in a literary point of 
view. — t 

THE Summer School of the American Institute of 
Christian Philosophy meets at Asbury Park, N. J. 
The following is a list of speakers and subjects: 

July 21, John B. Drury, D.D., Ghent, N. Y.: 
‘* Relation of Truth and Time.” 

July 22, Rev. James F. Riggs, A.M., Bergen 
Point, N. J.: ‘‘The Translation of the Bible into 
the Speech of Mohammedan.” 

July 23, Charles F. Deems, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the Institute: ‘*The Anniversary Address.” 

July 24, Ransom Bethune Welch, D.D., LL.D., 
Auburn Theological Seminary: ‘‘Then and Now; 
or, The Fourteenth Century and the Nineteenth.” 

July 25, George B. Newcomb, Ph.D., City College 





of New York: ‘‘ Economic Science in its Relation/ 


to Ethics.” 

July 27, Rev. Samuel W. Dike, Royalton, Vt.: 
“The Family in the History of Christianity.” 

July 28, Thomas A. Hoyt, D.D., Philadelphia. 
“*The fullness of Time.” 

Key East, N. J., July 29, Geo. D. Armstrong, 
D.D., Norfolk, Va.: ‘* Primeval Man.” 

July 30, Rev. J. W. Lee, Rome, Ga.: 
Contribution to Christian Thought.” 

July 31, Amory H. Bradford, D.D., Montclair, 
N.J.: *‘ Body and Will.” 


August 1, Washington Gladden, D.D., Columbus, 
O.: “The Relation of Art to Morality.” 


“* Hegel’s 





THAT DAY THAT WILL PROCLAIM THE ‘‘ EMANCIPA- 
TION” OF THK TEACHER WILL BRING LIBERTY TO MORE 
SOULS THAN THE PROCLAMATION THAT SET FREE FOUR 
MILLIONS OF SLAVES. 

It will not only free the teacher, but also the 
millions of little ones whose souls are fettered by 
the same chains. The authority that dictates 
when to flog, and how; what to teach, and how— 
to the smallest detail; at what moment to be on 
the ground in the morning; what reports to make 
out in the evening; to what page this class must 
go in ten weeks, to what puge that; this is the 
tyrant that holds in bondage to-day the souls of 
millions. When will teachers be freed from such 
bondage? When will school authorities come to 
see that the machinery that makes nails, boots and 
shoes, with mechanical perfection, is not the thing 
that will make men and women of boys and 
girls? 

Men of business have confounded boys and boots 
when they put the wheels of the factory into the 





machinery of the public school. When will men 
see that the “‘ rules of the board” are no substitute 


for the brains of the teacher, and that where the lat 
ter is found the former is quite unnecessary ? 





WHAT DOES IT PROVE ?—The Chicago Current says: 
“In the commercial life of to-day many of the 
most successful men—men whose abilities are s 
commanding that they cannot be pushed aside— 
are men who have been quite unable to acquire 
those accomplishments which pass for literary or 
social culture. And yet they stand in the van of 
the world’s progress, the special representatives 
of the highest spirit of civilization, though barely 
known, it may be, beyond the immediate circle of 
their associates, It not infrequently occurs that 
a man is found filling an office which involves the 
direction of a thousand men, and upon whose 
shoulders rests the burden of a great enterprise 
with immense outreachings, who could not tell 
you the author of the Iliad, and who has no sort 
of interest in the Bacon Shakesp~are controversy, 
But he is among the men to whom we turn when 
armies are to be raised, when institution of learn 
ing are to be endowed, when noble charities are 
to be instituted, when political campaigns are to 
be fought. These form a large proportion of the 
men who are dir ecting the machinery of the shops 
who are finding work for men to do, who are 
building houses, ploughing the earth, who are 
opening highways and utilizing the forces of 
nature. They have acquired their skill from 
personal contract with hard necessities. They 
have learned the ways of the world in that 
severe school where the tution is paid by years 
of arduous labor, and where many succumb to 
the tasks.” 





EDITORIAL Notes. 

THERE is no place quite equal to Saratoga for a 
summer educational meeting. Its healing waters 
drive away the cobwebs of the brain by removing 
many of the ills that flesh inherits. Ite streets are 
wide, beautifully shaded, and clean, and its hotels, 
especially the Conaress HALL, are excellently man- 
aged. The great meetings of many religious and 
secular bodies, meet here more frequently than 
anywhere else, and it would be an excellent thing 
for our National Association to select this grandest 
of all summer resorts as its permanent place of 
residence. Saratoga’s springs are the wonder of 
the world. They seem to come from an unfailing 
source of supply. Exactly what sort of chemical 
force they illustrate has not yet teen determined, 

d whether they will continue to bubble up for 

iture generations can not be predicted, but one 
thing is certain, they seem at present to be full of 
foree and vigor. 

No line on the Hudson River affords more com- 
fort, cleaner rooms, or better attention than the 
Troy steamers. We advise our friends to try for 
themselves, and judge if what we say is not true. 

A ‘very pleasant episode occurred during the 
meeting of the convocation at Albany. It was the 
presence of the members of the Mexican Press As- 
sociation, accompanied by their wives and daugh- 
ters. The men in the party were exceptionally fine 
looking, all save one being dark skinned, while 
the ladies, were richly dressed, with here and there 
a touch in costume that suggested greater freedom 
from the arbitrary edicts of the goddess fashion 
than the fair ones of the northland avail them- 
selves of. With but two exceptions they represented 
the type of beauty which makes their race famous 
in song and story. The exceptions noted were as 
blond-haired and fair-faced as Saxons. 

For a time Tuesday afternoon, the Senate Cham- 
ber was almost as dark as twilight, but when the 
electroliers flashed out their brilliancy the room 
became as bright as day. In an instant the cave 
like air and funereal appearance disappeared, and 
the speakers at once caught new inspiration. 
Bright thoughts must have bright surroundings. 
A ghostly twilight shade will dampen the ardor of 
almost any speaker, however eloquent he may 
sometimes be. 

THERE is a marked difference between the Con- 
vocation and the Association. The one is staid and 
learned, the other full of the fire of Young Amer 
ica, not always evincing the spirit of profound wis- 





dom. There is no Father Ross in the Convocation, 
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in fact, it is a question what they would do with 
him there. The themes of the Convocation are 
‘ofty and scholarly, while the Association considers 

ypics more nearly on a level with ordinary life. 
fhe Latin and Greek question docsn’t vex the As- 
sociation very much, it is more interested in every 
day questions of common and graded school work. 
There is abundance of reserve power in the Convo- 
cation that seldom gets excited. Sentences are 
longer, more carefully modulated, and emphasized 
than at the Association. The Chancellor isthe em- 
bodiment of wisdom and a fixture, for no ticket is 
offered to be voted upon. The Association is out- 
spoken, its members are hale fellows well met: 
there is an abundance of good feeling, plenty of 
stories, old and new, and an air of good fellowship. 
The social element is wanting at the meeting of 
the Convocation except at the secretary's elegant 
receptions. The State of New York needs both, 
yet we confess it would do both bodies good to 
copy @ little from each. There are a few elements 
in the Association that ought not to be perpetna- 
ted. 
No effort is made at the Convocation to secure 
memberships and fees. To a casual observer, it 
seems to run without money. In this consists its 
dignity. It could easily become a greater power 
in the State by electing to permanent membership 
professional teachers, and refusing to recognize, 
except as Visitors, any others at its annual gather- 
ings. We must begin somewhere and somehow to 
extricate into visibility, out of the chaos of tran- 
sient element some permanent material, something 
that can call itself ‘‘A Body of Teachers.” The 
Convocation may yet be our educational salvation. 
Who knows? Stranger things have happened. 
The line must be drawn sometime between. those 
who are hanging on to the tail end of the vocation 
of teaching, and those who have devoted success- 
ful lives to the study and practice of its science and 
art. Our State Association at present is a mass 
meeting, and as such it is doing a good work, but 
it needs to carry with it more permanency and 
weight. 

THE New York State Teachers’ Association has 
held several meetings at Saratoga. Its headquar 
ters have always been at Congress Hall, and sev- 
eral of its sessions have been held in the spacious 
ball-room, reached by the “‘ Bridge of Joys.” The 
acoustic properties of this hall are not quite equal 
to its beautiful appearance, yet when it is well 
filled there is not much trouble in hearing most 
speakers, 


THE historical associations around Saratoga are 
of national interest. Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point are near on the north, the memorable battle- 
ground of Saratoga, within a few miles on the 
east, and the traveler to Saratoga on the line of the 
D. and H.C.C.R.R. at Waterford, passes within a 
few feet of one of a long series of rifle pits thrown 
up by Schuyler’s men in resisting the advance of 
Burgoyne’s army. It remains as it was left. Three 
large trees are growing on one of its sides. It is 
to be hoped that the patriotism of the good people 
of Waterford will never permit it to be disturbed, 
but hand it down as a bequest to future genera- 
tions. The bridge at Waterford remains as it was 
during the Revolutionary War. 


THE traveller from New York to Saratoga passes 
a a region filled with romantic and _ histori- ; ode 
iati j i t of cit sc 

all of memories of Irving and Wills, Te namee| ®t wertomestbey deal withthe greater mumbo 
all along the river bring up the old Dutch land hold- 
ers. The present town hall at Yonkers was once a 
— house, and was made famous by a visit of | moral responsibility upon all graduates to render their 
Washington in his younger days when he was an , Y is 
unsuccessful suitor for the hand of a young belle | *#ould shrink from his responsibility. 
of this valley. The place of the capture of Andre 
8 marked by a monument, and Washington's 


. : of teachers by marriage, val, etc. 
Headquarters at Newburg is kept in excellent con- nf em the = he of cdnaniion to any Gua extent | of 


dition by the U. 8. Government. 


The view from the New York Central R.R. is a| Dave organized effort, bet we must tr 
continual series of charming pictures, while a day 
onthe Hudson from New York to Albany is the 
most charming excursion in the world, the Rhine 


and Nile alone excepted. 





EMPIRE STATE EDUCATORS. 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE NEW YORK STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION HELD IN SARATOGA 
SPRINGS. 








The association was called to order by President 
ag aSvane blessing was invoked by Rev. Dr. 8. 
Supt. G. T. Church, of Saratoga Springs, in mak- 
ing address of welcome, said his duty was a 
t one to meet and greet them all. deostens 
rings is making rapid strides in development, 
especially in the educational line. He was glad to 
speak a word of welcome for this village. 

Eugene Bouton, Ph.D., Albany, in reply said: 


Chautauqua Lake is a gocd place to meet in, but Sara- 
toga is unexcelled by any other place in the country. 
This village is a great p for pleasure, but at 
same time Saratoga is an eminent resort for wisdom, 
and in this direction is increasing in value and magni- 
tude each year. All of the subjects that are considered 
by men are discussed here every summer by prominent 
bodies and associations ; but there is no subject of more 
vital importance than the one of education, the stepping 
stone to true Christianity. We must do our work well, 
as all of the teachers in the Empire State are now look. 
ing u us and are listening to our words. By 
education we must instruct children to be good men 
and true. Education ix necessary to the continuation of 
our Republican form of government, and we must rea- 
lize that ours is a patriotic one. We must overcome 
the mass of ignorance that already threatens the very 
life of our republic. Lot our papers and discussions be 
as fresh, pure, and beneficial as mineral wealth poured 
furth from Saratoga’s world-renowned springs. 

Pres. Ellis, in his opening address, said : 

** There are some defects in our system that omy / be 
overcome, and others that will be outgrown. The high 
school is a great power for good, and would incite 
scholars to work studiusly to reach it. Supervision 
alone has assisted in elevating t:.e common schools of 
the State. Political changes should not be allowed to 
encroach upon the school system. Where men of greater 


basis, they have not the experience which is necessary 
for success in the school-room. While many school 
commissioners are thoroughly competent, there are 
many others who are the laughing stock of the teachers 
in the districts. A higher standard of qualification for 
teachers should be adopted and tho nly enforced. 
Teachers should be well qualified and efficient, and 
the school buildings ought always be kept in proper 
shape. In the citiesa higher standard of teachers is 
secured than in the rural districts.. Commissioners too 
often issue certificates to teach to those yey dye 
ble of filling the position they seek. Out of the 30, 

teachers in the State, fully 4,600 reli 
tionseach year, and their places are filled by persons 
wholly inexperienced. One great difficulty, especially 
in the rural districts, is that the compensation is not 
sufficient for the proper maintenance of the teacher. 
The rural school suffers, as a rule, more than a school 


uish their posi- 


in a thickly-settled community. The most successful f 


schools are those which fora series of — have re- 
tained one eT oy and the same staff of teachers. The 
poorest paid of the average brain-worker is the school- 
teacher. The great trouble at present is that as soon as 
a teacher begins to grow gray he is generally shelved 
to make room for some younger man ; then the old and 
faithful teacher finds himself utterly incompetent for 
any other business, Many of the Western Sta’ 
wiser than the Empire State, offer premiums for train 
teachers, and are thus taking from us some of our best 
instructors.” 
Principal A. 8. Downing, Fairport: 
The stability of our institutions depends entirely upon 
the progress by education in this State and in this 
Union. We must have a permanent organization of 
education. In the cities the schools are becoming mere 
machines and individuality is lost sight of. But this 
does not apply to all cities. The schools are those 
that are su ey ey most. The moral and physical 
development of the children should be considered. We 
training the children for citizens, and we should do our 
work well. We should teach them how to be strong in 
body as wellasin mind. The mental, moral, and physical 
condition of the children should be underst and 
attended to. 

Supt. Hunt, Little Falls: 

Rural schools have been improved by the advance- 

hools. Primary teachers are 


Dr. Hoose, Cortland Normal School: 


A number of the graduates leave the State, but when 
they do so, it ison their own responsibility. There isa 


first service to the state, but it 1s not obligatory. None 


Supt. Barringer, Newark, N. J.: 


The normal schools do not begin to supply the annual 
We can 


until we can improve our normal resources. We must 
understand 


what ourresources are. What we want is fully equipped 
and competent teachers. 


Principal Cook, Potsdam Normal School: 





ability are allowed to supercede others, on a political | pape 


number of those who attend the normal schools do not 
graduate, while many credit the schools with only those 
who graduate; yet the others do a vast amount of 
school work. Our graduates will not go out in the 
country where only $6, or $7 salariesare paid. Good 
teachers must be well paid. 


Mr. Smith, Wyoming County. 


The district schools are not receiving proper atten- 
tion. There is too wide achasm between the district 


and the hi school scholars, This chasm should be 
bridged the scholars u to pass over. Rural 
scholars shoul i have better advantages. 


Mr. Downing said : 

The success of city and village schools killing the 
rural schools, and the state should do somcthing for 
them at once. Our school commissioners have not 
the character they should possess. They are elected 
by politicians of no character and the result is com- 
missioners of no standing. Rural schools do not re- 
ceive proper support. 


Mr. Clark, Newark, N. J.: 


It is not by state enactment, but by :ndividual intel- 
lect, force, and enterprise, 


Mr. Brower, Westchester Co : 


In rural schools the moral condition of scholars is 
well cared for. 


J. H. Kelly, Middleburgh : 

A determination in the minagement and supervision 
of schools amounts to bit little when not backed by 
legislation. 


Dr. ALLEN moved that the heartfelt apupethy 
of the Association be telegraphed to Gen. Grant. 
The following was sent: 

The teachers of the State of New York, assembled in 
convention in Saratoga Sprinzs, convey their sincerest 
expressions of sympathy and high rezard to the fore- 
most General of our country at this time of his severe 
affliction, trusting that he may endure it asa good sol 
dier ever does, and be sustained by an unfaltering trust 
in the promises of the Christian religion. 


Principal John G. Allen, of Rochester, read a 
ron ‘‘ The Study of United States History in 
our Public Schools.” which was published in the 
Sonoot Journal of last week. It should be pre- 
served and read by teachers with study and care. 
Supt. Barringer, of New irk, N. J., svid that he 
had never listened to so thorough a paper, and he 
hoped it would be read by every teacher in the 
country. 

Com. C. E. Surdam offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that 
American History should be taught topically and in 
connection with geography and civil g»vernment. 
Nore.—An unfortunate err-r crept into the 
printed copy of Mr. Allen’s paper as it appeared in 
the Journal of last week. He was made to say: 
“It is not necessary for a pupil to memorize all the 
acts... . . . butitis necessary that they 
should be,” etc. It was written grammatically in 
his copy, but in some unaccountable manner the 
crime was perpetrated. 


C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse: read a paper on “The 
Teacher’s Commercial Value.” 


All teachers should classify themselves as artists, and 
whatever the compensation, thay sh ould enter the work 
with their whole soul. Their services should be r 7 
nized and well paid for. They should look upon their 
work from an artist’s point of view rather than that of 
an artisan. The teacher should have a character and 
his integrity unim hable. No matter what the 
instructor's salary, he should always live within his 
income. Where one lives beyond his income he lowers 
himself in the eyes of the public, and thus depreciates 
his own dignity and standard. Teachers should see 
that they have sume money in their pocket-bvok, and 
not allow themselves t» be at the mercy of some nar- 
rowminded trustee. The teacher should not place 
himself in a dependent p sition. Character has a high 
value and is always recognized by the world at large. 
Character involves scrupulous honour between the 
teacher and the pupil. Where the teacher has no char- 
acter scholars are quick to detect and report this weak- 
ness. The child s up to the teacher, and if the 
instructor does not come up to his ideal, the damage is 
irreparable and has a commercial value. Health, like 
character, has a rare commercial value. Enthusiasm 
canoot be thrown into any work without good, strong 
and robust health. Teachers have more holidays than 
others, but statistics show that they are the first to 
break down. Success is produced by the bright cheer 
of good health, Cleanliness should always be studied, 
it has a commercial value. Courtesy snould always be 
maintained in the schoolroom. Those who cannot un 
bend and participate in the sports of enthusiastic youth 
will never make a success of teaching. The elixir of 
perennial youth must be appreciated. Youth has a 
commercial value, Teachers should always have a 
sympathy with childhood and thus gain the confidence 

the pupils. Scholarship has commercial value. Th» 
average college graduate gets about $500, and if he has 
— ability he may secure $800, and possibly $1,000, 
supply is equal to the demand. The normal gradu- 


ate may be in the same category. Experienced 
por Noe command higher figures. Mr. Bar- 
deen tted a number of statistics showing the ave- 





A little investigation into facts will give us a better | rage salaries paid in various sections of the state. 
understanding of the workings of the system. A large 


broad and comprehensive education has a good com- 
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mercial value, and this should be understood by all who 
intend to make teaching a lifework. . Women teachers 
with a broad education now command good salaries. 
Pedagogical training has a commercial value. Sound 
scholarship is in demand. He criticised those who, only 
partly equipped mentally and by experience, seek to 
take the places of those who have mastered their work. 
Self-made teachers are very often their own worst ene- 
mies, and they do not realize it until they measure their 
strength with persons re oe J equipped. The self- 
made teachers are generally filled with “methods” that 
are of no great commercial value, Teachers are like 
diamonds, as they are rated according to their quality 
and valve. There bas been a great change in the pub- 
lic sentiment within the past few years, and the increas- 
ing demand is for properly trained teachers, college and 
normal graduates. Character, courtesy, schoJarsbip 
and training pay, and there is a good time coming for 
teachers who will have a commercial value. 


Principal Cook, Potsdam, spoke in relation to 
State certificates, and related his experience in 
Ohio when he first received this valued document: 

I favor having the course cover a series of years, apd 
then when the certificate is awarded it will gromt add 
to the commercial value of the teacher. e should 
learn better to estimate our own value. When I first 
began to teach years ago, I thought myself capable of 
holding the presidency of Harvard College, but that 
was a good while ago. 

Dr. Eugene Bouton, Albany, said: 

Various elements go to make up the teacher. Among 
these are artistic instincts, « haracter, financial basis, 
professional character, honor between teacher and pu. 
pils, health, neatness, and courtesy. 

Hen. W. B. Ruggles of Albany, commended 
highly the paper read by Mr. Bardeen. He spoke 
particularly in relation to the matter of state cer- 
tificates, a system inaugurated by his predecessor. 

A Jarge number of those who have entered the com- 
petition will secure the certificates, This is not due to 
any laxity, but exhibits the success of the system. He 
next touched upon the value of the state certificates, 
which is becoming wel) known in other states as well 
as thie. Frequently inquiries are made from other 
states acking whether certain persons. seeking positions 
there, have bad certificates issued to them here. He ex- 
plaincd the workings of the new system in comparison 
with that in operation a few years ago. 


Dr. Hoose of the Cortland Normal school, was 
glad to see that the author of the paper made a 
special point in relation to character. 

Prof. T. B. Stowell of the Cortland Normal 
School. a well known scientist. read a paper on 
“Physiology Tstruction —How Shall Teachers Pre- 
pare for the Work ?” He spoke of the difference be- 
tween illustrative and demonstrative forms of 
teaching. The paner contained many learned re- 
marks, and abounded in terms belonging especial 
ly to the department of exact science. He showed 
how by many excellent devices practical science 
may be adopted by the ordinary teacher. 

Prof. H. C. Kirk of Phelps, spoke of the many 
valuable suggestions made in the paper just read. 

Dr. Jerome AlJlen, of the New York ScHoou 
JourNAL, referred to the great value of experi- 
ment: 

Experiments in the school-room greatly assist the 
work of teaching. By these scientific expe iments we 
approach our work with a reverence that cannot fail of 
great good. It furnishes a prover and thorough discip- 
line of the mind. Latin and Greek are very good in 
their places, bnt scientific experiment is far in advance 
of the dead languages. The spirit of scientific investi- 
gation should enter all school-rooms. 


Mr. Cole of Albany, said: 

The study of Greek and Latin has its special province 
as well as scientific study. Neither one should sup- 
plant the other, as both are useful and valuable. 


Prof. Schults spoke of the enthusiasm he had for 
the work of investigation. which was born of ex- 
perimen‘s. He had studied under Prof. Stowell some 
15 yearsago. .- ‘ 

Dr. J. Dorman Steele of Elmira, requested that 
at the next meeting of the association Prof. Stowell 
should bring his apparatus with him in order that 
all might see the experiments so elaborately referred 
to by him. He believed that it would be cf great 
value to all of the teachers. 

Mrs. Dr. Anna French of New York. spoke of 
the great importance of the proper study of this 
subject. She believed that it could not be well 
taught unless t*e teacher was well grounded in the 
fundamental elements by extended study and ex- 
per ence. 

Principal Charles H. Verrill, Ph D., Franklin, 
read a paper on “ Teachers’ Institutes: How can 
They be Made Mor> Effective ?” [This valuable pa- 
per is in our hands and will be published in full im 
the columns of the JOURNAL. ] 

Commissioner Charles E. Surdam, Port Wash- 
ington, complimented the paper, and said: 

Actual class teaching is what is needed. The dividing 
of the institutes into divisions is dangerous. Allshould 
be able to do work in any department. The institutes 
are intended to supplement the work of the normal 
schools. A law compelling teachers te attend them 


is degrading. Institutes are nothing more than schools. 
Much of the work in them is done right over the heads 
of the teachers; the same as many of us teach over the 
heads of our pupils, Conductors should be. practiced 
school men; must be thoroughly competent men. 


Supt. Edward Smith of § use, read a paper on 
the “Supervision of City Schools 

The difference between large and small places is 
very great. All persons acknowledge that supervision 
is needed where a large number of people are employed. 
There can be no development where teaching is con- 
ducted under desultory and isolated methods. All 
schools should be graded. There should be continual 
progression for a healthy development. County super- 
vision was not inaugurated till 1843-4. Supervision 
over educational work began less than fifty years ago. 
The office of superintendent is a difficult one to fill and 
an incumbent is supposed to keep abreast of the times 
in every particular. He must be robust and health 
and his duties necessarily are of an arduous nature, He 
is the executive officer of the Board and must shoulder 
a large portion of its responsibility. He must at any 
time be ready to teach any one of the classes. He must 
provide the material to run the school according to his 
plan. The superintendent should spend a portion of 
his time with the scholars and watch the different 
modes of teaching. School-rooms should be made 
healthy and attractive. He should know the excellen- 
cies and deficiences of every class, so as toapply the 
a comparison. Teachers shovld not be ham- 
pered by methods, but should be judged by results. 
Teachers should feel that they havea friend in the 
superintendent. Every school must be operated for the 
children, who should bave the utmost sympathy of the 
superintendent. Teaching in too many imstances be- 
comes routine work. Supervisory work, outside of the 
teacher, isan absolute necessity. The schools are for 
for the children. In every child there are the possibili- 
ties of a useful and virtuous lite. The superintendent 
compares one teacher’s work with that of another, and 
one scholar with another. By this method the best 
results are reached. 

Com. Waite, Lansingburgh, in a paper on the 
‘“* Supervision of Countrv Schools,” explained the 
almost unsurmountable difficulties to be overcome, 
and the great trouble found in operating schools in 
the rural districts: 

The State should see to it that the standard for teach- 
ers be elevated, so that teaching might be made a 
profession. According to the plan now generally in 
vogue, mort of the rural schools are filled with inex- 
perienced teachers, who have no mental equipment for 
the task awarded them. Tho commissioner’s time is 
almost wholly consumed in visiting the schools, which 
are generally extended over a vast amount of territory. 
He 1s obstructed in too mary ways to have his work 
made effective. Our legislators must be taught the 
great and growing importance of the raral schools, 


Mr. Chase, Putnam Co. : 

I favor the comparative method of watching the 
progress of class and scholar. Touching upon the rural 
schools, be said the State Department should take meas- 
ures to elevate the standard of teachers. 

Supt. Beattie, Troy: 

The time has come when the matter of licensure 
should be acted upon by this Association, in order that 
its influence may be used in proper direction. J would 
have every member cf the Board ah Education pass an 
examination ogre coming eligible for the position. 
This rule should prevail in the entire Schooi Depart- 
ment, from the Supt. uf Public Instruction down to 
the humblest rural teacher. There should be a change. 
It is a necessity. 

Supt. Griffith, Lockport: 

A State examination would prove a good remedy. 
This examination should be rigid and absolute. ti 
would cut out and reducé a large number of incompe- 
tent teachers, and the consequence would be the eleva- 
tion of the scholars. A person's scholarship and his 
power to impart knowledge to others should both be 
considered. Teaching is an art, and is something be- 
yond mere scholarly attainment. Our own fail- 
ures should not be attributed to the weakness of the 
law. 


Dr. Hoose, Cortland Normal School: 

I am in favor of variety, but when you are teachin, 
a scholar anything you must continue at it. When a 
boy wants to learn to play ball, he continues play- 
ing ball. We must und-rstand what makes the best 
impression on the scholar’s mind, »nd if he will perma- 
nently retain it, keep at it until it is learned. 

Mr. Abbott, Brooklyn: 

Superintendents should make regular and periodical 
visits to the schools and make a note of comparative 
results. 

Prof. Norton, Elmira: 

A city.superintendent is supposed to represent the 
power of the Board of Education.. His method has to 
be followed. I it is wrong the schools are damaged 
thereby. If he is a large-brained man, the schools are 
elevated: if not, the contrary. Schoo's should not be 
crushed into narrower ruts. They cught to be lifted 
and broadened, 


D. D. Metcalf, Oswego: 


Department questions do not improve the rural] 


schools, The great lack of teachers is that they do not 
know how to impart the details. The normal schools 
furnish only a small number of the teachers for our 





country schools. The only remedy we in the country 


have is the teachers’ imstitutes, and evea in this matter. 





they fail to accomplish the object for which they were 
created. The great trouble of most institutes is that 
eer are conducted on the ‘glittering generality ” 
plan. 

Prof. James M. Milne, Cortland Normal School, 
said that if methods accomiplish good results, then 
we should adopt them. His remarks were earnest 
and Hporcaebiy practical. We have requested a 
copy of them for the JouRNAL. 


Mr. Downing, Fairport: 

The system of examination should be uniform and 
should be settled upon by the State. The educators 
should conduct the educational matters of the State. 

A resolution requesting the chair to appoint a 
committee of five, with Supt. Beattie as chairman, 
was offered and the whole matter referred to the 
committee on resolutions, 

Prof. Lewis, Lockport, read 
Science in the Public Schools. 

The classics and mathematics are looked upon as 
essential to a thorough education. This is pre-eminently 
a scientific age, The id advancement of science 
during the present decade alone would fill more than 
one volume. Lawyers, ministers, and others find that 
they must have some knowledge of the sciences, else 
they are apt to be laughed at when they attempt to 
make an assertion. 


C. W. Bardeen, of Syracuse, submitted the report 
of the standing committee on necrology. The re. 
port showed a marked increase in the number of 
deaths the past year over previous years. 

Z. R. Brockway, Superintendent of the Elmira 
Reformatory, "resented a paper on “The Public 
Schools and Crimes.” 


The last census gives the number of prisoners in the 
United States as 70,995. The country possesses a large 
illiterate population easily tempted to crime. During 
my whole time of service my memory does not recall 
an educated criminal. It1is said that 80 per cent of the 
crime in New Evgland'‘is committed by the uneducated, 
The public schools may properly be called upon to ren- 
der more efficientrervice than they have thus far given, 
It is worthy of inquiry whether the schools may not 
offer greater attractions im order to secure attendance 
at school. I would change the motive for attendance 
from obligation to privilege. More service in the pub- 
lie schools means a better attendance and more prog- 
ress. There is need of better service. The rigorous 
harness in which teachers are often compelled. to work 
necessitates a kind of parrotry. A teacher at liberty to 
impress his own personality without the aid of text- 
books would do better service'than all the books. I do 
not believe in the present pystem, of grading by intellec- 
tual attainments as shown by stated examinations. In- 
dustrial education will do much to prevent crime. 
There must be a natural connection between refinement 
of taste and morals. In so far. as intelligence is 
developed will blind impulse be lessened, and in so far 
as the ability to gaim a living acquired will the tempta- 
tion to crime be done away with. Sixty-five per cent 
of the criminals are what are termed non-professional, 
and might have been kept from crime by proper train- 
ing. Of the criminals I have cxamimed, only ten per 
cent came from good families. Only five per cent 
seemed ordinarily sensitive to the shame of their posi- 
tion. In view of these facts it is evident that sume 
effort should be made to prevent the annual sifting 
through the schools of this class. The public school 
system should rea h out and include the prison schools. 
All true education is soul growth and all soul growth is 
Godward, and our public schools may be regarded as 
the sanctified means. 

The Report of the Standing Committee on Im- 
proved Methods in Education was read by Dr. N. 
A. Calkins, New York City. It contained Methods 
in Number by Prof. A. B Poucher of Oswego, and 
Methods in Geography by Principal F. A. Green of 
Albion. Both these papers are in our hands, and 
will appear in the columns of the JouRNAL. The 
su tions of Supt. Calkins were excellent. Prin- 
cipal Sherman Williams of Glens Falls, discussed 
the subject in a thorough and masterly manner. 

The lecture on Moral Education by Principal 
E. H. Cook, Potsdam State Normal School, was re- 
plete with sound wisdom and wit. Mr. Cook is an 
orator of rare power. It is impossible to give any 
idea of its character in a brief outline. We can 
only say that to be wepeeeone it should be heard. 
It was discussed by Principal Norton of Elmira. 
His remarks were well received. 

The lecture of Principal Geo. E. Nichols of 
Somerville, Mass., was one of the best exercises of 
the week. He told the story of his’ success in an 
effective manner. Our readers have already see 
his methods in our columns. No man in the United 
States has attained greater success in writing with 
Pea and ink in the eigen fA department than he. 

fany one doubts this statement, let him take 4 
pilgrimage to tomerville, as we did, and judge for 
nimself. He will be convinced. : 

The paper of Superintendent George Griffith, 
Lockport, on the Training and Preparation of 
Teachers, was excellent. As it will appear in our 
columns, no abstract of its suggestions will be at 
tempted. It will be read by our readers with ™ 


terest. 
The last evening was occupied with the Reports 
of freasurer and eiance vmmittee, the Report 


of inspectors of Election, Introduction of New Of 


& paper on “Natural 
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brief addressee by Superiatendent Ruggles 
nd bri resses perin n 

Dr. David Murray, Hon. Andrew D. White, ex- 
presidents of the Association, and others. 


Comr. C. E. Surdam, was elected President for 


ficers, the 


the coming year. Edward Danforth, Correspoad- 
ing Secretary, and J. UH. Durkee, Sandy Hill, 
Treasurer. 





NOTES. 





One of the rising young educational men is Professor 
James M. Milne, of the Cortland State Normal School, 
Madison University has honored itself by giving bim 
the degree of Ph.D. 

Ex-Commissioner Surdam is the new President of the 
State Association. He is a man of energy and wisdom. 
We predict a good program and a profitable meeting 
next year, 

The speakers and subjects were well chosen this year. 
The interest seemed to increase to the close. 


Onondaga County had the largest representation of 
apy county in the state. 

The teachers of Syracuse and vicinity have ordained 
and maintained with great credit an Educational Coun- 
cil. Superintendent Charles E. Wiute, of Geddes, is 
its president. 

The Association enjoyed the pleasure of a visit of 
several members from other states, among whom were 
Superintendeot Barringer and Principal Giffin, of 
Newark. We also saw President Smart, of Perdue 
University, in the audience on several occasions, 


The excursions were not made as prominent a featare 
at this meeting as on several occasions in the past. This 
is as it should be. 

Printed tickets should contain all the names of the 
candidates for office. These should be printed by the 
Association. In this way no hard feelings can be 
created. 

Expressions of fraternal regard were telegraphed to 
and from the Pennsylvania Association at Harrisburg, 
the Ohio Association at Chautauqua, and the American 
Institute of Instruction at New port. 


* 


THOUGHTS FROM THE N. Y, STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 








Education is necessary to the continuation of our Re- 
publican form of government. 


Courage, patience, self-control are the products of 
bodily health. 

Biliousness is as catching as the measles, 

Cheerfulness is al ways a characteristic of a success- 
ful teacher. 

Few teachers appreciate the full value of neatness. 

Itmakes a difference t» a teacher whether he keeps 
his finger nails clean, 

The kingdom of heaven only comes to us when we 
are in the condition of littte children. 

Youth has a commercial value. 

Children often caress old mea, but they never love 
them. 

Scholarship has a commercial value. 

Many teachers hold a normal diploma who cannot 
write a letter correctly. 

Mental discipline is worth paying for. 

Conceit comes from partial training. 

So long as gold is valued as an ornament it will be 
counterfeited by many, 

Will the best elements in a teacher command its 
Price? The truth is, his commercial value must be 
rated at an approximation of his value. 

The contrast between a dozen years ago and to-day 
's wonderful. 

If there is nothing else in the administration of the 
Hon, Mr. Gilmour, late State Supt., during his 
nine years’ work, but the establishment of State certifi- 
tates, it would be a good work. 


Hox. W. B. Ru@Gxes, State Supt. of Public Instruc- 
lon, stated that a larger number of applicants had 
passed the recent examination than ever before. Our 
‘ertificates are more and more valued in other states. 


There is a great differenee between illustrative and 
temonstrative teaching, 





A microscope belongs as much to a common school 
asa Webster's Dictionary. 
How shall our teachers receive instruction how to 
teach physiclogy properly ? 
The law compelling teachers to attend the teacher's 
institute is not a good one. The institute should draw 
teachers to it. Very little good is done by requiring a 
teacher to sit and hear. 
Many institute instructors often aim to convey the 
impression that they are ‘“‘mighty smart men.” 
If an institute is to be successful, the same iastruc- 
tors should be returned to the same county year after 
year. 

** More benefit comes from the institute than from all 
other sources combined.” 

** Institutes are first-class frauds.” 

By school teaching only, can ability be measured. 


A school superintendent is too much obstructed in 
order to have his work a success, 


The grades of licenses vary much in different coun- 
ties. In ove county a teacher may not succeed in ob- 
taining a third-grade certificate, while in another coun- 
ty he easiy obtains a first grade. Why this differ- 
ence ? 

The members of the Board of Education should be 
examined as to their abilities as well as the teachers 
whom they supervise. 

Oh, for asuperintendent who dares to tellall he knows 
about the qualifications of teachers under his care! 


‘‘An examination shows nothing as to teaching pow- 
er.” “An examination on technical subjects does show 
a good deal as to teaching power.” 

If we live up to the laws we have, we may expect 
by and by to get better ones. 

One of the prime causes of the superficial character 
of teaching is, that it has not definite point enough. 
We try to teach too many things. 

If I had my way I would not let a pupil write with 
anything except pen and ink. 

All new methods are not golden ones, neither arc 
they improved methods. 

The greatest attention in reading should be given to 
the thought presented on the printed page. 

There are many methods, both old and new, that 
may be used with great success. 

Teach through the child, not upon the child. 


Don’t do in reading as one did who went to one of 
our large hotels and supposed he was expected to go 
through the bill of fare from the beginniog to the end. 

There may be too many practical operations in things, 
and not enough in that which the things represent. 

Who shall stand in the bill of the Lord ; who shall 
enter into His holy place? He. that hath clean hands 
and a pure heart. 

Most young teachers cram instead of teach. 

There is no psychology that can be followed in a 
cuurse of training, 

Get a mental impression first ; and then get or give 
the name. 

We must discover the special needs of our teachers 
and then strive to meet these needs. 

The dogmatist has no place in a true school. 

Drop an authoritative manner. 

Attempt but little, but do that little well. 

Some one has divided teachers into two classes, those 
who teach from patterns, and those who teach from 
principles. 

If young children learn to do by doing, why can not 
the young teacher learn to teach by teaching. 

Daniel Webster said of Mr, Choate’s writing, that it 
looked like a gridiron struck by lightning. let Mr. 
Choate was a great man. 





Supt, GeorGe How.anp, of Chicago, says: ‘‘ No 
child learns to talk or write correctly by the study of 
technical granymar, and all this premature theorizing 
and analyzing serves but to vitiate the taste, deaden the 
enthusiasm, and benumb and weaken the intellect.” 

“a0 
HORSFORD'’S ACID PIIOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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President Patterson in his opening address, said: 
The old Cathedral of Cologne was building through 
six centuries. Its great architect crumbled to dust and 
his name was lost to tradition, but twenty generations 
toiled and died to put his sublime conception into 4 
monument as enduring and grand s the eternal hills. 
It is our mission to work, as skilled laborers, upon a yet 
grander temple, which the unsven architect of the uni- 
verse is rearing through the centuries. Our success 
will be measured by the spirit which pervades and 
characterizes our work, 

A teacher mzy acquire a full and exact knowledge of 
the history of education; may have mastered the meth- 
ods of instruction from Comenius to Horace Mann, 
and remain a dry and soulless pedagogue. The true 
teacher will be, must be, a scholar. I do not affirm 
that he must compass the circle of the sciences or traverse 
all the fields of literature, but that he must possess a 
— that instinctively seeks for the hidden soul of 
th 





ings, under the visible rules, forms, and methods of 
e books. 

It is this comprehensive view of the organic relations 
of our work to the largest and most permanent interests 
of society that will kindle enthusiasm and sustain the 
flagging energies to the end of a life of self-sacrifice 
and unappreciative toil, To the teacher it transforms 
duty into privilege: it smooths the asperities of the day 
and sweetens the bitterness of ingratitude. Success is 
no longer the end of his ambition, but he bends all his 
power to the interest of humanity and wins unsought 
an imperishable crown. 

The genius of antiquity is rich in applied wisdom, 
and the study of principles is more practical than the 
study of facts to the student of any profession. An 
educational policy that substitutes the skill and dex- 
terity of an art for the acquisition of knowledge, and 
the direct discipline of mental! faculty, barters moral 
power for mechanical facility and tends to narrowness 
and superficiality as, I believe, history will prove. I do 
not say this as a foe to industrial training which [ ap- 
prove. Thediscipline of the intellect and the acquisi- 
tion of skill are both useful, but each should stand in 
its lot. The one gives reach, compass and resource to 
the national character, the other, dexterity and power 
of accomplishment to the national industry. 

Our century of glorious-history is due under God’ to 
the intellectual and mora! schooling of the children in 
their successive generations. The past is prophetic of 
the future. We cannot stand still. To be stagnant is 
to decline. Civilization advances and takes on new 
forms at each stage of its progress. There will be new 
developments and new applications of force. Popular 
theories wil) be abandoned, and old truths formulated 
anew. The economies of government and business will 
be moulded by experience, and ovr curriculums of study 
will change with the developments of natural and so- 
cial science; but principles and the necessities of disci- 
pline will not change with the evolutions of history. 
Our educational method must impr >ve. 

Our mission as teachers is to résist the tendeney to 
level downward. The course of study in our public 
schools must not be determined by popular vote, for the 
true theory of civilization is that the public should be 
lifted by a Christian scholarship through successive 
grades to what is richest, geofounaest. and most original 
in science, philosophy, and religion. 

Prof. W. H. Payne, of Michigan University, 
The New Education: 

Whatever special interest attaches itself to this theme 
is doubtless due to the fact that men of equal honesty 
and earnestness are‘divided in opinion as tv the normal 
mode of educational progress, and more particularly as 
to tne present status of the teaching art. Some demand 
an immediate casting off of the old system to make way 
for a glorious new era prophesied by great minds from 
Socrates down ; others say that the growth in educa- 
tional method has been gradual and continuous as in 
other human institutions, and the only safe way is to 
evolve the bright future from the good in the t. The 
law of p is inheritan<e Rime eebser jn iadi- 
vidual acquisition. Each generatiun starts where its 
predecessor left off, lifts the weight to a higher level, 
adds io it, hands it to its successor. Backward it is im- 
possible and distasteful to go. 

The best thought in history has been directed to edu- 
cational problems, aud there is no probability of a sud- 
den and glorious dawn of discovery that the ** new edu- 
cation” advertises. The ideal education sequires the 
most complete development of body und mind ; liberal 
supplies of knowledge for use and concentration on 
specific lines of activity ; for man owes duti 5 to him- 
self, to family, society, state, race and Creator, requir- 
ing intellectual and moral power and instrumental 
knowledge adapted to each class of demands. Ancient 
training met all these demands ; what the “‘ new educa- 
tion” promises cannot be startlingly new, or, if so, can- 
not be true. 

Prof. Kneeland, Supervisor of Public Schools of 

mn: 

Who has discovered a new education by turning 
his back on the old? I am as much opposed 
to building words from letters as any one to-day, 
and in favor of word teaching. The men of to- 
day are securing the history of education as the 
essayist desires them. They do not claim anything 
new, but adapt their instruction to their mental condi- 
tion from precepts of the past. Men of to-day ought to 
help on that work. 








Imitations and counterfeits have again a . Be| Prof. L. H. Marvel, Lewiston, Me.,““The Province 
sure that the word “ Horsford’s” is on the wrapper. Of Supervision” : , ~~ 
None genuine without n. | The trefid Of moderao civilization is teward eombined 
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action. All occupations and all professions subordin- 
ate the general to the s A necessity for super- 
vision similar to that which arose in the occupations is 
apparent in the management of a m of public 
cikenta: It is the uniform testimony of all ex au- 
thorized to inspect school work that the most successful 
schools are found where the best supervision has been 
exercised. The superintendent must be not merely an 
educated man, but an sapeensee educator, and should 
have a satisfactory record as a successful teacher. No 
man can fully understand and appreciate the require- 
ments of school work who has not a ang mal knowl- 
edge of the details of every-day work in the school- 
room, The province of supervision is to exert such an 
influence upon the work of teachers and pupils that ail 
interests may work in unity and harmony to secure 
the highest ible development of the intellect and 
character of every member of the schools, and to pro- 
vide the instruction most needed to prepare each indi- 
vidual for the practical duties of life. 


Hon. T. W. Bicknell, Boston—‘“‘ Civil Service 
Reform Applied to Teaching ”: 


Two questions are most vital to the interests of 
teachers. One relates to their qualifications and tenure 
of office, and the other to the supervision of their work. 
There may be good teaching without supervision, but 
there cannot be efficient supervision without an excel- 
lent teaching force. The teachers of America number 
about 400,000, outnumbering the learned professions, 
so called, ina ratio of two to one. Notwithstanding 
their great numbers and possible influence, they may 
yet be styled a feeble folk, as compared to the profes- 
sions, and for three reasons. First, inadequate qualifi- 
cation ; second, want of professional enthusiasm ; third, 
limited tenure of office. In order to establish a higher 
professional position and awaken a deeper enthusiasm, 
which will result in a permanent tenure of office, there 
is great need of the application of the principles of civil 
service to the professional work. Thiee principles as- 
sert themselves in the great reform which is now going 
on in this country. The first is that the public offices 
of the country, like the private business interests of the 
people, demand the best men for the fulfilment of the 
trusts committed to them ; the second requires com- 

titive examination to determive the qualifications of 

hose to whom shall be committed the public interests ; 
the third principle, a natural sequence of the first two, 
that when the fittest shall have obtained position, their 
survival is thereby assured, permanency of office de- 
pending not on patronage, nepotism or spoils, but on 
the satisfactory accomplishment of duty. The well 
qualified, when once iu <ffice, no power can remove 
and the unqualified, when out of power,. shall by 
no ible means secure p.sition. 
he choicest talent of the Jand should be drawn tu 
wards the teacher's office, and this talent should enjoy 
the best opportunities for qualifying itself that society 
can give, by means of the public school, the normal 
school, and the university. No learning is too deep, no 
culture is too broad for the teacher of the common 
schools of the state. 


Mrs. Abba Gould Woolson, ‘‘George Eliot and 
Her Heroines:” 

The prevailing tone of gloom and despair which per- 
vades all her writing originated in the ectstioution of 
her own mind, and in her peculiar philosophical creed. 
Her efforts to elevate the race by providing for a higher 
education for women, showed the earnestness of her 
desire to do her part toward carrying out the noble 
mission of this nineteenth century, which Victor Hugo 
has designated as the ‘‘ Woman’s Century.” The ideal 
novelist of the future, with a more Ropetel thought 
and a finer spiritual insight than George Eliot possessed, 
will leave to the world, upon her pages, such a picture 
of life, and of woman's possibilities in it, as will tend 
to cheer and stimulate rather than to depress the men- 
tal energies of her sex. 


Mr. Frederick W. Tilton, principalof the Rogers 
High School, of Newport, ‘‘The Teacher's Duty to 
His Office and the Community :” 


Not a word too much has ever been said about the 
sacredness of your calling and the need of highest wis- 
dom in the discharge of its duties. Have you ever 
thought just what the nature of this responsibility is? 
We are not fine artificersin gold and silver. A maker 
of telescopes has told me that he works for man 
months upon the surface of a single great lens, 
false movement of the hand at any moment and the 
toil of months, or years, it may be, is thrown away. 
A block of spotless marble is committed to the sculptor 
and ease aoe of beauty, faultless in proportion, 
and in every detail, is appearing as the result of patient 
toil, a false movement of the chisel mars the work, and 
the exultant feeling of the artist gives away to disap 
pointment. But to our hands are committed not medals, 
or glass, or maible, but immortal minds to be guided 
and moulded. What skill, what regrets, what labor 
shallever obliterate the results of negligence or poor 
workmanship on our part? A fuller consciousness 
that your labor from day to day is going far to deter- 
mine the character of the men and women into whom 
your scholars are so rapidly growing; that the quality 
of the work you are doing from day to day wili abs > 
lutely appear and reappear in the c! aracter of the intel- 
lectual and moral influence exerted in later years by 
your pupils and by those who feel their influence ia 
turn cannot fail to inspire es with higher views of the 
imporiauce and digni.y of your office. A self- 
respec will thus be quickened and you will thus be 
more dissatistied than ever with ——— less than the 
fullest preparation possible, both of the mind and heart | 


for such a work, i 
There can, be no lofty cencerption of the tcacher’s 


office which does not demand that he know, so far as 
possible, the whole nature of the wonderful bein 
whose training is entrusted to his hands. The 

artists have found a thorough and mifiute study of phy- 
siology of immense value inthe portrayal of the human 
figure, and will a oné dare to undertake the training 
and development of a human soul without bringing to 
his aid the rich results of ancient and modern psyc 
logical research? This primary duty involves: first a 
careful study of the laws of the human mind, includi 
its natural order of development, and also a thoroug 
appreciation of the relative value of the various ends 
which are to be arrived at in education. No one can 
make any pretence that he is doing his work scientifi 


fixed laws and principles. Preéminently must this be 
true of one who deals with so subtle a thing as mind. 
Yet does not much of our teaching proceed upon prin- 
ciples at direct variance with laws of mind which are 
as well defined and as easily comprehended as the most 
common physical laws? 

A bright child enters the schools. He on from 
grade to grade, and finally reaches the end of a long 
and thorough mental discipline. His intellect is thor- 
oughly awake. His faculties are sharpened, his powers 
are developed. This is all we know of him. He goes 
out into the world. His power for good or evil has in- 
creased many fold while he has been on our hands. But 
what have wedone to determine in what way he shall 
use these powers? [ave we left out of accuunt parts 
of his nature whose framing is ever more important 
than that of the intellect? Howisit with his will,— 
that tremendous enginery, with its immense drivin 
power? Is that curbed and under control? We stan 
upon a bridge and see the locomotive rushing on at a 
frightful speed. So long as it keeps upon the track, 
i? touch of the engineer, this power is benefi- 
cent. But take away the restraints, and lo! what a 
prolific source of destruction and death! If we neglect 
to train the will as well as the intellect, shall we won- 
der if we find that the very forces we have developed 
hasten and intensify a ruinous failure? How is it with 
the moral nature? Has it been fortified? Has its 
supreme importance been ooustnntly 
Has it grown apace with the physical and intellectual 
stature? Has our pupil learned to put right above 
influence, power, wealth, everything? If not, we send 
into the community aa enemy, dangervus tv its welfare, 
—the more dangerous because he has received a train- 
ing well intended, indeed, but sadly one-sided and 
defective. If the springs of action are neglected and 
perverted, the mo life will correspond. If a child 
cannot be taught truthfulness and arithmetic, too, 
hetter let the arithmetic go. 


i shall try to give our readers more of Mr. 
Tilton’s thoughtful p»per at another time.—Ep. } 


H. M. Willard. Principal of Vermont Academy, 
Saxton’s River, Vt., ‘‘ The Education Needed”: 


The mechanical harmony of organs conceived by man 
is nothing compared to the divine harmony of deli- 
cately organ individuals. The moral attuning of 
these human organs rests in the hands of the teacher, 
and he is the master musician who draws the divine 
melody from diverse and opposing keys. Intensity of 
action will be successful, and concentration of effort is 
alone practically productive. The influence of the 
moral teacher is never lost, but woe is merited by him 
who shades the pupil from moral sunlight. 


Mr. W.A Mowry, Boston: 


Moral precept cannot be taught by law and compul. 
+ion, but by inspiration from the teacher personally ad- 
dressing that of the pupil. Some say becaure the sys- 
tem does not do all it should, it does nut amount to 
much. Put the pupil’s deterioration in health and 
character in the multiplicity of causes upon the right 
one. All teachers are not equal to the highest task of 
moral teaching. There must be grades of ability. The 
pomee course is to help on the present system, growing 
as it 

Prof. 8. R. Thompson—‘* Too Much of a Good 
Thing”: ‘ 

Differences between the pupils of gumniey and the 
“~ schools, have been the subject of much thought 
and discussion. In the first place, the city-bred in the 
same grades of study with their country cousins an 
usually younger by from three to five years, yet the 
latter show more energy, power, concentration, inde- 
pendence, and more rapid progress when taking their 
proper grade in the city than the others, and they are 
also stronger students in the college, as well as taking 
more prominent positions in life. The city schools, 
their apparatus and instructors, are, of course, far su- 
perior, and the pupils cover, in their ten months’ work, 
more studies and larger courses, so that the result 
would seem to be otherwise. But the difficulty lies in 
their being carried beyond their capacity and compre- 
hension and constant drilling, memorizing, and the 
teacher’s work being relied on to carry them to this 
advanced stage, Thus his activity 1s enfeebled by 
wrestling with what he does not comprehend, his ener- 
ay relaxed, and he is weakened instead of strengthened. 

he multiplicity of subjects also distracts his attention 
and prevents thought on any one, while the country boy 
has fewer and masters them thoroughly as far as he 
goes. Again the country lad is trained to work stead- 
ily at some manual labor, giving him a moral bent to- 
ward faithful performance of intellectual tasks, while 
the town-bred pupil, with his ten months of schooling, 





has but little a a4 for manual work, and loses 
the valuable training it affords. Whata does 
has vastly more to do with his habits of thinking anu 
wording than what he knows. A school-boy's intet- 


lectual state is the result of first, his native constitu- | 


cally until he is directing every effort with reference to | P 





tion, inberited from bepnpenios, and setond; the ef. 
fe t produced upon his habit8 and aptitudes by his sii: 
roundings and instruction he has received. 

Now a solution of the problem is to provide som 
form of manual labor a portion of each day. It break; 
up the monotony of continuous study. Occupy the 
time in an educational way. It fits one for severer task; 
and develops solid working habits. 

Mr. Barrows of Hartford: 

The city children are better able to think and reasop 
than the country children, but they are placed at a dis. 
advantage by being permitted to attend the attraction; 
of city life. These things make them bright, and they 

resent a nice appearance, but that is not real scholastic 
merit, I do not believe that the children of the city 
would be better scholars if the schools of the country 
were traneferred to the city. 

Mr. Miner of Boston: 

The whole habit of city life increases irritability and 
causes a certain degeneration. Parents in cities tax 
themselves in business early and late, and their practice 
tends to a general irritability of the whole nervous sys. 
tem, which is transmitted to the children, The city at. 
tractions tend to increase the evils under which they 
were born. Again, incteased numbers of studies pro. 
duce repression of powers of undefstanding. There 
afte multitudes of things in our schools which should 
be left out. 

Mr. Richards of Washington: 

City training is too mechanical. Nature mtist have 
her course, and the city children should be taught in 
aecordance with dictates of nature and not in an afti- 
ficial manner. 

Miss Freeman, president of Wellesley College, 
followed with an address on “The Influence of 
Woman's Education on National Character,” which 
is 80 good that it will be published at length ina 
future number of the JovrNaL. 

Col. H. B. Sprague, head master of the Girls’ 
High School, of Boston, “An Educational Paity 


insisted upon ?} Needed 


Suffrages cannot be restricted ; the people must rule, 
What happens if they do not act wisely or honestly? 
Your taxes are increased beyond the power of endur. 
ance, the name of your people is tarnished, you 
are cheated of your rights, your friends are ruined by 
gamblers, your Fouse is robbed, your property is stolen, 
your city is burned bya mob. Witness the reign of 
terror in Chicago to-day. Witness our »ivil war, the 
result of ignorance on the part of the many, and ambi- 
tion on the part of the few. 

Political matters will not take care of themselves, 
There is one means of safety, and but one. It is the 
thorough instruction and training of every citizen. 
Conceive of a perfect Governor: give him all the intel- 
lectual and moral qualities he needs, and complete in- 
formation, riches of bi-tory, the fruits of experience, 
an ardent love for his country, skill in parliamentary 
tactics, an ideal ruler. Such must we endeavor to make 
every voter. 

The Church cannot do this work, nor the Sunday. 
School, nor the parish, nor the private school, nor the 
college, nor the average parent. But the public school 
can. It was established for this very purpose, and 
never was a machine more happily adapted to produce 
any result. This ought to be the central controllin 
purpose in every public school, not to help boys al 
girls to get a living, but to make them perfect citizens. 
To this end the 1 pene curricula in these schools should 
be modified. f necessary, let the branches of instruc- 
tion be remorselessly cut duwn to make room for the 
study, through many years, of civil government and 
the righteous duties of citizenship. 


Hon. E. P. Seaver, Superintendent of Schools, 
Boston, ‘‘ Evening Schools ”: 

Public instruction in the evening is needed to supply 
the wants of those occupied Gating the day. Public in- 
struction may be taken, not as a charity, but as a com- 
mon right granted by society and government. The ad- 
van are not entirely on the side of its recipients. 
The whole community is benefited. The evening school 
is worthy of support on precisely the ground of benefit 
conferred upon society and the nation at large. 

Only one more argument in justification of evening 
schools is needed, that of practical success ; and this 
argument is an essential one, What is practical suc- 
cess? Not long lists of names on the register, Attend- 
ance is voluntary and often irregular at best. The first 
condition of success is «ffectual control of disturbing 
elements. What cannot be controlled should be ex- 
pelled, even with the aid of the police. Then, and then 
only, will the quiet and studious attain the desired re- 
sul Other conditions of success are good teaching, 
suitable text-books, and good sense in the use of them, 
aud definite courses of study, examinations for admis- 
sion, and certificates of attainments reached at the en 
of the course. Evening schools, especially of higher 
grade, are destined to play a more imporiant part 11 our 
educational systems. New educational problems are 
constantly arising, and in their solution evening schvols 
are to be an important factor. 


Mr. — n, in charge of the evening schools of 
Boston, said: 

Iagree with the words and views of the essayist. 
The reason of the failure of evening schools is their 
charitable character in the past. This question of even 
ing ee is o— hae educational sqeretions 
awaiting solution . If Congress grants fede 
4 it must be expended in the evening schools, if at 


Prof. Rubert Fletcher, of Dartmouth College, 
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“ i and its Methods as a means of Dis- 


cipli H 
The tendency to-day is towaid object teaching, - 
etry being the science of i in . ‘derives 
great aid from object teaching. It moves — the con- 
crete to the abstract. The fundamental nature of this 
science is evident, and it should have a place near the 
beginning of an tional course. entary in- 
struction in drawing may serve as an introduction to 
the study of geometrical science. 

Descriptive geometry is a language for architects, 
civil engiveers, builders, &c. {n many cases the draw- 
ing is the only means of communication between men 
of this class. Descriptive geometry includes the theo- 
ries of shades and lows, of perspectives, and is hence 
a fundamental part of the work of the artist. This 
study then belongs not to special and technical schools, 
but to the high school, as supplementary to the study 
of plane geometry in the grammar school. 


Prof. Amos Hadley, of New Hampshire, ‘‘Hor- 
ace Mann”: 

Industry or diligence became his second nature. He 
worked not less than fifteen hours a day for nearly 
twelve years. He was accustomed to justify his over- 
work on the ground that he was en in pursuits 
worthy even the sacrifice of life itself. 
school system of the state was by him resuscitated and 
rehabilitated. It was im ble for so earnést a re- 
former to carry on his work without inciting opposition 
from bigots and others of the us standstill. In 1848 
be succeeded John Quincy Adams in Congress. Qaly 
the possibility of doing something for the right, or to 
etens oe wrong made this congressional work toler- 
able to him. 





A SUCRATIC DIALOGUE. 


Yottig Man to So¢rates.—Can a man get an edu- 
cation that will enable him to succeed in the world 
of business by taking a college course of training. 

S. Certainly. 

Y. M. Can he get this preparation and training 
in any other way ? 

S. Certainly. 

Y. M. Would you advise a young man who ex 
pects to engage in business to go to college ? 

S. That depends upon what he learns in college? 

Y. M. Will the study of Greek and Latin prepare 
a young man for business ? 

S. Anything will prepare for business that leads 
to correct thinking, comparing or concluding, and 
observing. Greek or Latin, or Hebrew, or any 
other language, properly studied, gives excellent 
discipline. But tell me why a young man wants 
to go to college ? 

Y. M. That he may be prepared for life. 

S. What kind of life ? 

Y. M. Any kind of life that opens to him when 
he is through his course, 

S. Very well; in order to succeed, must a young 
man be self reliant ? 

Y. M. Certainly. 

S. And acquainted with the workings of the 
every day world ? 

Y. M. Most certainly. 

S. And must he understand those principles 
which regulate business and social relations ? 

Y. M. You state the truth. 

S. And he must be in sympathy with the work- 
ing man, and both willing and able to wield the 
sledge if necessary. 

Y. M. You are right. 

S. He must know how to rear a family and keep 
out of debt ? 

Y. M. This is evident. 

S. When he is through and has his diploma he 
must undertake the real business of life with energy 
and success, 

Y. M. What you say is true. 

S. Now tell me. Do you think the study of those 
branches that are not in sympathy with the work 
of life prepare for either business or a profession. 

Y. M.I should think not. But will you tell 
me, Socrates, would you abolish our colleges 
Should no young men attend them 

S. It is evident from what has been said that 


all schools should adapt their training so as to 
prepare their students tv enter whatever life 
they are best fitted to succeed in. As all are not 
to enter the same calling, all should not pursue the 
same course of training. All should be trained 
but not all in the same manner. That which wiil 
fit for a life of trade will not prepare for a life ia 
the pulpit, or in medicine. ‘Adaptation is the law 
of nature, and should be the law of all schools. 
Y. M. Your wisdom, I appreciate, and I trust 
may profit thereby. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. 





The annual session for 1885 opened at Harrisburg. 
July 7. County Superintendent McNeal, of Dauphin 
Cotinty, w association to Harrisburg. Pro- 
fessot L.. O. Foose, city superintendent of Harrisburg, 
called attention hically to the pleasant situation of 
i 4 it was fitting that the body bu ro 
bere with a membership of less than twenty-five, should 
return in its vigor after the ¢ompletion of a cycle of 


Bchae 

Dr. ffer, principal of the Kutztown Normal 
School, thought that a city that could survive several 
annual political conventions and a regular and special 
session of the Legislature, could survive the mMce 
of the teachers for three days. Teachers nm recrea- 
o- and enjoyment as well as other classes and pro- 
essions. 


President Morrow, of Alleghany City, responded to 
the welcome and spoke re fice f men who had 
f unded the Association. Many of them were num- 
hered with the silent dead. A few were still honored 
liborers in the field. He and his fellow-educators were 
od to come to Harrisburg and mingle with its 


The common | Peo 


Prof. Balliet delivered a on the “Moral Ioflu- 
ence of True Educational Culture.” He said: 

All the various circumstances and persons with whom 
we are brought in contact give an education for good or 
evil, In view of all these influences it becomes an impor- 
tant question what is the best intellectual training during 
the few years of school life. We see in others only that 
which exists in ourselves. Only he who has poetry in his 
soul will find it in Shakespeare or Milton. 


The Professor then sketched the object to be kept in 
view in the pursuit of mattematics, the eciences, etc. 
The @sthetic amd love for the sublime and beautiful 
should be cultivated. 

Professor Bitner discussed the paper. He spoke of 
the necessity of the culture of the will. Obedience, 
even if the reason is not fully understood, makes thr 
will firmer. 

Mr. Stine of Philadelphia, the ught the teacher should 
sympathize with the child and win a place in his affec- 

ns, if the work is to be effective. 

Professor Woodruff thought the teacher, if wrong, 
should be willing to acknowledge it. The teacher 
should be an example of truthfulness. 

Mr. Baring of Lancaster, thought the discuseion had 
drifted from the original subject of ee He did 
‘not believe that children take naturally to love ot 
knowledge and study. The highest moral education 
—~ to do that which was not sioccent because it was 

uty. 

Professor Riddle, principal of the schools of the Fi'- 
teenth Ward of Pittsburg, ina paper on ‘‘ The Indus 
trial Feature in Education said : 

Labor is the d of man; labor must be elevated. 
The populous cities o yt on-gey have become standing 
menaces to society. The safety to society consists in cor- 
rect manual train We must ignore the antiquated 
when the the age discovers better ways. Not 
only should children be taught to work, but also taught to 
love to work. 


Prof. Francis, principal of the schools of Bedford, 
agreed with the sentiments of the paper, and presented 
soine of the difficulties connected with the labor prob 
lem of to-day. 

Superintendent Luckey of Pittsburg, called attention 
to two important matters alluded to in the President’s 
inaugural, viz. : the want of uniformity in normal dip- 
loms, and the hardship of continuous yearly examina- 
tion of teachers, so different from the plan practiced in 
all other professions. He wanted committees appointed 
to report measures needed to rectify these errors. 

Mr. Biery, Mr. Miller of Forest, and others, thought 
some action should be taken. 

The motion was carried. 

Dr. J. T. Rothrock of Pennsylvania University, talked 
on the subject of “The Relation of American Forests to 
American Prosperity.” He said : 

In the protection of forests, we are far behind the nations 
of the old world. Persons who are agitating the sub, 
are not alarmists, but true benefactors of their country. 
The danger from the depletion of our forests is not id 
but real and imminent. The can not be so 
too soon. and judicious legislation is imperative for 
the best interests of our country. 

Superintendent James M. Coughlin of Luzerne Coun- 
ty, ina paper on “Local Institutes,” gave an interest- 
ing history of teachers’ institutes, and of wl at they had 
oqneunghiched in various localities. In many cases pub- 
lic opinion on educational subjects was in a crude, for- 
mative condition, and needed a fostering development 
toward correct views. 

The discussion was opened by Professor Woodruff, 
and was continued by Mr. Morris of West Chester, and 
others. All the s ers were convinced not only of 
the availability of institutes, but that they were 
an absolute necessity for high progressive educational 


Rev. E. T. Jeffers, D. D., of Lincoln University, 
Chester County, presented a paper on the “‘ Science of 
Mind and the Art of Leading”: 

The surro and language used about the child at 
an early age ard in school life exercise a powerful infiu- 
ence on the whole future life. Ruskin’s kee 


nervous mistake, or a mistake from a lack of self-posses- 
sion, if he be the evil will only be increased. 
Teachers who act in this way are y ignorant of the 
ental laws of the mind. Hatred of study is almost 
invariably an evidence of m eon the part of 


Pein the child the 

n ¢ imagination is powerfal. Draw a strict 
line between the ideal and the real, or the child will be 
ruined. In directing the training of the imaginatios give 
the children good fiction, not impure books, neither drmsh: 
Sunday-school novels presenting impossible cases of ne | 
ness, wholesome, sensible fiction. Even in arithmetic 
and other so-called dull studies the imagination may be 
cultivated. The last point to consider is the will. Its eul- 
tivation is of the most intrinsic importance. The firnzmess: 
of will of the teacher will be impressed on the pupil. 


Miss Birney of Newcastle, read a paper on ‘‘ Hygienic: 
Teaching,” which had been prepare! by Miss Tillie: 
Booz, Superintendent of Bristol, Bucks County. After 
referring to recent legislation in this and other states in: 
regard to hygienic education, statistics were presented’ 

showing the evil influence of stimulants and narcotics: 
upon life and vitality. Hygiene in the hands of the 

skillful teacher can be made both pleasant and profit-- 
able. Instruction should bs given in a natural way. 

This prelimin work should be intelligently followed 

up by higher institutions in the higher grade. 

Professor Woodruff read a ‘etter from Mrs. Weeks, 

of Pittsburg, in regard to temperance education. She 
congratulated the Association on the work already ac- 
complished. School books were being rapidly revised 

to —— = requiremeuts b the new law. 

r. Higbee, intendent of Public Inst i 
shemgbieent — ruction for 
Pupils may have knowl of what is right and wro 
hygienically, and yet not be benefited. The cues 
wish $0 bonetlt pupite i meant bo done Uy etincing the mane 

one v 
feeling of sym y there was in Christ, Te 

Mr. Darlington, of West Chester, thought the recent 
legislation on nee teaching would produce a god 
effect. He told how it would be enforced in Chester 
“the Go 

e Committee on the President's Inaugural « 
ed an able report, the special feature of which Santee 
subject of the State Normal Schools, and the necessity 
ofa uniform examination and a uniform standard of 
Normal diplomas. 

Superintendent Luckey, of Pittsburg, considered the 
report an able pa er, but regarded it as somewhat in 
the nature of a white-washing report. He illustrated 
the great difference in the course of studies in the diff- 
= a Leg nee | the Normal Schools were 
oo the same plan. ractically they were as 
cae par path pce” NY Net apr 

r. Edw rks, of Philadelphia, for man 
principal of the Millersville school, defended the dieret. 

le alluded to the high standing of the Normal gradu- 
ates amongst the educators of the state. He thought 
however, = a. consideration should be the 
same in all schools, an iven out by thes , 
cuthoritie. 4 y tate school 

rofessor Biery, of Lancaster, thought the law i 
regard to the am of graduation was perfect shunt. 
Those who criticised the defects of the Normal schools 
were not the enemies but the true friends of the schools. 
The weakest part of the whole system was a want of 
— _—_ — Srvetn, 

r. Wickersham, late State Superintendent, ab 
fended Normal schools and the as they had pred fe 
the educational interest of the state. He did not be- 
lieve any better mode of examination could be devised 
7 — ~ — in vogue. 

. Hi , the present State Superintenden 
little faith 1n diplomas of any kind, P*The om Thy 
a class cannot be made uniform in knowledge. It can- 
not be secured by legislation. It would be as well to 
legislate that all parents of the Commonwealth should 
bave uniform children. 

Professor L. H. Gause, of Harrisburg, o 
tinuous annual examinations. We find nothing of th 
kind in any other profession. In regard to the manner 
in which teachers were treated there was a lack of pro- 
fessional courtesy. 

The following officers were announced as elected fur 
the a ear : President, J. L. Stewart; Vice-Presi- 
dents. A. F. m of Harrisburg, and Miss Duhu ; Sec- 
retary, J. P. McCaskey, with an enruiling committee 

ve. 


d con- 





A LITTLE boy in one of the public schools of this city 
dropped dead a few days ago while reciting his leason. 
His death was attributed to overwork, and there the 
matter will probably rest; put the question has becn 
raised whether it was overwork or confinement. Miss 
Whiting, whose experience of fifty years as a teacher in 
the public schools entitles her opinion on such matters 
to the utmost respect, says that children are never in- 
jured by what they have to study, but by confinement 
for long hours in the schoolroom. The settlement of 
this question should be an object of public concern, Ip 
teaching children the re are other things to be considered 
besides intellectual advancement, yet there are many 
capable teachers who do not seem to appreciate the 
fact. 

Aad 


A LITTLE girl sat on the floor crying. After awhile 


vation | she stopped and seemed buried in thought. Looking up 








suddenly, she said “Mamma, what was I crying 
about?” ‘“ Because I wouldn’t let you go down town,’ 


its culti mind can not be Vos ” 
pare pe ae By Ob! yes!” and she commenced again louder than be- 
of both knowledge and memory a child makes a fore. 
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KENTUCKY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Colored Teachers’ State Association met at Lex- 
ington, July 6. The president, Mr. W. H. Perry, in his 
opening address, in addition to many other pointed and 
practical suggestions, urged the importance of estab- 
lishing a nrofessiovnal reading circle among the teachers 
of the state, and recommended that a committee be ap 
pointed to prepare a course of reading for the enauing 
year. Arrangements were made by which Colonel F. 
W. Parker, who was at Lexington conducting an insti 
tute for the (white) teachers of the state, delivered 
lectures every afternoon befure the Colored Teachers’ 
Association. 

Mr. Goins, Principal of the Lexington colored schools, 
delivered the address of welcome. After a few brief 
words of saiutation and welcome, he gave an elaborate 
presentation of the needs of the common schools and 
of the sacrifices to be made by the teachers in order to 
do well the work committed to their hands in the face 
of so manv and varied =pecies:.f discouragements. 

Mr. J, H. Shirley in resp: nse paida high compliment 
to Kentucky horpitality. 

Mr. J. S. Hathaway of Borea College, read a paper 
upon the ‘* Duties of Parents and Citizens to the Com- 
monwealth.” Waiving a consideration of the parent- 
side of the question, he confined himself to the duties 
of citizens to the Comm -nwealth, and briefly discussed 
the following : Obedience to the laws of the state ; the 
prompt and wiiling payment of all taxes equitably 
levied, the election of wise and good men to fill the 
offices of the state, ani the advocacy and hearty sup- 
port of all measures whose object is to secure a more 
enlightened and intelligent citizenship, reckoning, of 
course, the most important of these agencies—the pub- 
lic school, 

Mr. Hathaway of Berea, “said that not long since a 
teacher friend of his had related to him her experience 
in trying to adopt the word-method of teaching reading 
in a certain school, and in the course of a few weeks a 
patron of the school, a devotee of the old blue-back 
spelling-book, complained that her child had not yet 
learned her a, b, c’s, and that the teacher had certainly 
failed to discharge her duties. The same complaint 
went the rounds of the district, and tie teacher was 
compelled to go back to the old landmarks. 

Mr. Maxwell, of Louisville, read a paper upon the sub- 
ject of “EJrcational Reformers.” He spoke of the 
teachings of Comenius, Pestalozzi, Rousseau, and Froe- 
bel. hile he disagreed with Rousseau in delayin 
the formal instruction of children until the age of 1 
years, he was not sure that the modern disciples of 
Froebel are right in beginning the education of children 
at so early wn age as that at which they usually begm. 

Mr. Munro followed with a paper upon the needs of 
the common schools. Among the needs mentioned the 
most prominence was given to better teachers, to be 
secured by better pay, and an assurance of permanenve 
in office. 

Mr. Smith, a prominent educator of the state, who 
had been invited by Superintendent Pickett to address 
the Association, gave the teachers avery interesting 
talk, in which he answered many practical questions 
that were put to him by the teachers present. 





OBITUARY. 


School Supt. George H. Barton died at his residence, 
Jersey City, July 10. He had been suffering for a lon 
time, but his illness did not assume a dangerous form unt 
about three weeks ago, when he made his last visit to his 
office in the High School building. When he reached 
home he went to bed, and was not able to rise in. Mr. 
Barton was born in New Haven, Oswego Co., N. Y., and 
from his 18th year has been actively engaged in teaching. 
At the close of his collegiate course he was made Princi 
of the Academy at Rome, N. Y., and Supt. of the public 
schools of that city, where he remained three years. en 
the Jersey City High School was organized in 1872, the 
Board of Education heard of Mr, Barton and offered him 
the Principalship, which he accepted and filled until the 
death of Supt. Wm. L. Dickimson, Noy. 3, 1883, when Mr. 
Barton was promoted to be City Supt. of Schools, A short 
time afterward he was made Co. Supt., and has since filled 
o— positions. His loss will be felt throughout the pro- 

ession. 


NEWS OF THE WEEE. 





President Cleveland has sent Gen. Sheridan to the In- 
dian Territory to investigate the growing trouble with the 
Indians, and to take such steps as may be necessary to pre- 
vent further depredations. It is wren a Western os 
that the Indians in Arizona be removed to Indian Terri- 
tory, but this, 1n the opinion of others, would caly make 
the whole Indian problem more difficult of solution. A 
division of the whole number of Indians equally between 
the states would weaken their destructive power and ad- 
vance their civilization. 


France is on the eve of a general election ; political lead- 
ers and parties are publishing their declarations of faith. 

The political changes in England bid fair to dispose of 
the Irish question in an unexpected manner. Both par- 
ties are bidding for the Irish vote by competitive conces- 
sions. 


The Cabinet Council sas decided to appoint a commis- 
sion to inquire into the depression of trade in Great Britain. 
The Pall Mall Gazette has exposed a system of crime ex- 
isting through the protection of men of high social and 
political standing. The publication creat great con- 
sternation, and efforts were at once made to put a stop 
to the criminal proceedings. 


A revolution is reported from Venezuela; also a severe 
battle in Peru, which took place July 4. 

Mr. Garland says that the Government is not bound to 
accept the “‘ Dalphin’”’ because the vessel does not come u 
to the requirements of Co as tos , which thou 
not copied in the contract, was a part of it, This point My. 
Roach will probably contest, 


TWENTY-THIRD CONVOCATION OF THE 
ONIVERSITY OF NEW YORK. 


Chancellor Pierson called the body to order, and 
after a prayer by the Rey. })r. Crosby, of New 
York, Mr. Pierson delivered the address of wel- 
come. He said: 

“The establishment of the University is an outgrowth of 
the spirit of the times that demanded newer modes and 
erente for extending higher education. Live problems, 

rn of the necessities of the growing age, are considered 
at each recurring convention, and the learned, instructive 
views that find utterance on such occasions, serve largel 
to widen the sphere of universal culture and intelli- 
gence.” 

Prof, John E. Bradley, Principal of the Albany 
Uigh School, presented the report of the executive 
committee. : 

Prof. H. L. Griffis, of the Binghampton High 
School, followed with a paper on ‘Science Teact - 
ing in Secondary Schools.” Especial stress was 
lail upon the advantages of the objective method 
in teaching science. 

Much disappointment was manifested at the ab- 
sence «f Prof. Cooley. of Vassar College, who was 
formerly a teacher in the Normal School in Albany 
and who was expectcd to discuss this paper. 

Prof. Henry P. Judson, of the Troy High School, 
read a paper on ‘Teaching History in Secondary 
Schools.” He said: . 

“The young student, unless forced to undertake the 
task, would rarely open a history nowadays, from astrange 
dislike which possesses him when considering the nature 
of his school-day trials over its pages. Its countless thril- 
ling episodes have never been brought before him ina 
manne: attractive as well as enduring. Fiction is not 
more interesting than fact. The manner of its telling is 
everything. Text-books slovenly put together are largely 
at fault for the — interest that surrounds the study 
of history in our schools.” 


Prot. D. C. Farr, of Glens Falls, nade a report 
from the committee on classical education, con- 
tinuing the suggestion presented by the same com- 
mittee last year. 

Howard Crosby, D.D., of New York, read a pa- 
per on ‘‘The Study of the Classics.” 


’ “The study of the Greek and Latin classics has rarely 
been opposed by any familiar with them. The study of 
Greek perfects the mind more than all other training. 
The thinking of ; enius ganda; she lang ana, oe ra 
guage presen e genius. net oe yo e 
classics is, therefore, to block up 1 channel leading to 
the most exhaustive source of knowledge. To turn outa 
railroad magnate or great athlete seems to be the prevail- 
ing aim of many of our college institutions. One of the 
few dykes now w: off this threatened inundation of 
materialism is the study of Greek and Latin in our public 
schools. It would be easy to show that eve oo busi- 
ness occupation is best filled by those schoo n the eclas- 
sics. Their thorough training helps to develop every facul- 
ty of the mind, which thus gains immeasurably in the 
power to shape itself to given ends.” 

President Franklia Carter, LL.D, of Williams 
College, discussed the question, ‘Ought Groek to 
be Required for the Degrte of A.B.?” 

“The sciences and languages have made common cause 
against the classics. Do we not need men familiar with 
constitutional history, men trained in the lore of ancient 
arts and lan at the center of government? Greek 
is the precisest and subtlest of languages. reek 

rvades all modern literature. I truly hope that the 
Bachelor's degree will continue tos y some knowledge 
of Greek as well as of German and French. From our col- 
leges some have been graduated who would relinquish all 
their training before yielding up their Greek instruction.” 

President Ebenezer Dodge LL.D, of Madison 
University, said, in discussing the subject: 

‘I do not believe in the study of the Greek tongue, apart 
from the study of the greatest career in the ancient world. 
In order to have students grow to manhood they must de- 
velop mind. It belongs to the American people to study 
history. It is needful that we should not rush on in our 
vain glory, thinking that our ve tness will save us. 
If you want to have the leaders of American society guide 
it successfully oy 4 must be broad, manly, brave, and 
willing to stand by their convictions, and full of soul. Col- 
lege life simply to cram people with knowledge is the su- 
preme mistake. Its true purpose is to make men, to secure 
real breadth of view, real reverence, which generates au- 
thority,—this is the great thing for which a college exists. 
For such a re, and such only, would I have Greek 
taught in our colleges. 

Professor O. D. Robinsov, of the Albany High 
School, said : 

“Every true friend must rejoice that this la’ has 
so firmly planted itself in many colleges. We know that 
the d of A.B. stands for a great deal that is unknow- 
able and indefinite, but it also to show that he who 
has attained it has passed through years of classical study, 
That, at least, possesses inestimable value. Leave to the 
academic course, unchanged, the old degree, A.B.” 

Principal Albert C. Perkins, of Brook] be- 
lieved that Greek should be retaired, and that the 
study of the classics and sciences saould go hand 


in hand. 

Dr. O’Leary, of Manhattan College, thought the 
aroma of all true culture was inseperably intcr- 
woven with classical study. 

Professor Forbes, of Rochester University, 
thought that the banishment of Greek would cut 
off the continuity of history. 

Hon. John Eaton, Commissioner of Education at 
Washington, D. C., in an address on ‘‘Education as 
a Factor in Modern Civilization,” remarked that: 

““The sciences and classics should not be set in array 





against each other. While so many in the world are with- 
out the blessings of knowledge, why weuld it net be better 





for educators to benefit theirown means of improvement 
rather than tear down others’ opportunities for learning ° 
Some assert that there has been no improvement in educa- 
tion for the fifty years, that teaching is for those who 

at eve else. But modern ci tion eloquently 
sets aside the ju ent of these scoffers, who themselves 
are half a century behind the requirements and needs of 
this restless, ever active age.”’ 


Principal Charles H. Verrill, Ph.D., of the Dela- 
ware Literary Institute, read a paper on “ The 
Secondary School.” 


After defining the scope of secondary schools, as just be- 
low the university in standing, he outlined its personality 
and individualism, viz.: First, the intimate and close rela- 
tions to the people; second, the influence over the schools 
below it in ay of third, its peculiar relations to the col- 
leges ; fourth, its influence over the manner of the people 
in the professions and in mercantile life ; fifth, how little 
had been done for it financially : sixth, the importance of 
having well endowed secondary sch , if we would have 
well prepared pupils for colleges ; and seventh, the second- 
ary schools of the present and future and what will be de- 
manded of them. 


Principal Truman J. Backus, LL.D., of Packer 
Collegiate Institute, in a paper on ‘*Should the 
Education of Women be the Same as thai of Men?” 
said: 

“Tt has not yet been revealed that women have more or 
fewer mental faculties than men. When the prominent 
colleges for women began their career, the cane notion 
was that they would be compelled to make decided moditi- 
cations in the curriculum of colleges for men. The fac- 
ulties whose office it was to frame courses of study for 
women accepted that notion. Advanced mathematics was 
omitted ; modern languages was accepted as substitute for 
the classics, and criticism of fine arts and belle lettres held 
dominant place in the courses of study for women. Then 
the general faith believed that there was ‘sex in educa- 
tion.” Now you may transpose the courses of study and 
the methods of instruction at Yale and Vassar, and the 
students shall not know that they have been unsexed, nor 
shall the professors discover that students have lost their 
faculties. After twenty years the theory of sex in educa- 
taon is stranded, and has been avandoned by all prominent 
teachers of young women. The co-educational colleges 
show significant results.’’ Reports trom Boston University, 
the Cornell University, the University of Michigan, and 
the Wesleyan University were submitted by Dr. Backus, 
all concurring in the statement that the young women at 
these colleges show no strong preference for or proficiency 
in my branches of study that there is not a feminine 
quality of intellect. The paper turns upon proofs from 
experiment, that mage wee me is valueless, that the colleges 
for women, and the co-educational colleges exhaust the 
sources of evidence, and that all evidence favors the same 
scholastic course of study for men and for women. At the 
conclusion of his argument the essayist suggested some 
differences of mental tendency between men and women, 
due, as he urged, tu habits of life, not to animate differences 
of mental capacity. 


Dr. Cowles, of Elmira Female College, led in the 
discussion wh ch followed, giving a brief history 
of the facts leading to the organization of Auburn 
Female University. Towards the close of his 
8 h, he stated that when you educate a man you 

ucate but one, but when you educate a woman 
you educate a whole family. 

Mr. Sawyer, Utica Academy, to illustrate the 
edaptebiliey of women as surgeons, told a story of 
the marvellous reduction of a dislocated joint ina 
case of hip-joint disease by a woman surgeon after 
it had been declared incurable by three leading 
male surgeons! 

Prof. Wells, Union College: 

“*T have been a patriarch in the ranks of teachers. Co- 
education began in this country more than fifty years ago 
in the Methodist seminaries, and afterward at Genessee 
Wesleyan College. The best example of co-education is 
shown at Oberlin. I do not approve of tacking co-educa- 
tion onto the system of the old established colleges.”’ 


The paper on ‘‘ Normal Training,” by President 
Thomas Hunter, of New York City, was one of the 
best read before the Convocation. It appeared in 
full m the columns of the JouRNAL last week. 

Principal E. P, Waterbury, of Albany State Nor- 
mal School, and Dr. Jerome Allen, of the ScHooL 
JOURNAL, spoke on the subject. 

Principal Henry P. Emerson, of Buffalo, in a pa- 
per on ‘Supplementary School Work,” dwelt 
upon a new stimulating system of study rather 
than the machine mode of teaching. 

Dr. N. L. Andrews, of Madison University, read 
a paper on ae Attendance at College Exer- 
cises.” He said: 

“Colleges, with their faculties and appliances, are not 
simply reservoirs of knowledge. Fruitful knowledge comes 
to the young mind mostly by personal communication. In- 
tellectual training is the primary purpose. Examinations 
are not an adequate instrument. The German student 
comes from the nasium to the university with facul- 
ties vigorously ed. Our college studént, up to the 
middle of his course, at least, is younger, less mature, less 
capable of self-direction, Severe mental training is a con- 
dition of facility of intellectual effort in subsequent life. 
The student preparing to enter the rush and distractions 
of our intense American life, needs to be inured to regular 
daily work. It would bea moral injury, too, if the sense 
of duty in college work should fall away. In the practical 

tration of a college, however, required attendance 
may be ages eed from “compulsory” attendance. 
With premer & eguards the requirement may be somewhat 
elastic. students of high aims desire a little 
latitude, and some seem to have. made with safety 
a little abatement of ictness. Columbia, Princeton, A™ 
herst, and Williams are instances of a mean course bet ween 
the ost volun attendance of Harvard and the antip- 
odal conservatism of Brown.”’ 


A paper on “ Universities in their Relation to 
)dodern ” was read by President Daniel 
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C. Gilman, LL.D., of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore. 

“Universities are tay related faculties, coll: 
and schools, It is granted that our uni 
are to be American, based upon our institutions and form- 
ed after our Own ways. Universities should be more than 
theistic—they should be broad im their exposition 
of the Gospel. In our day they are conservative. Their 
dominant influence is highly spiritualizing, even truly reli- 

ous. To them is due fact that the sciences are more 
assiduously cultivated at present than ever before. The 
wonderful scientific discoveries of the age are only possible 
pecause Of the labors universities stimulate. who 
know the most about these subjects say that we are just 
peginning to be familiar with the alphabet of science. 
The telegraph and the telephone are but child’s play to 
what the world will see. rations upon the eye may 
now be performed without the htest pain. This discov- 
ery may be an accident, but I wish you to know that such 
accidents do not occur in Africa or in the Feeje Islan 
They occur where there are universities.”’ 

THE REGENTS AND MEMBERS ENTERTAINED. 


The members of the Convocation, together with 
a considerable company of invited guests, were en- 
tertained at the residence of Dr. David Murray, 
secretary of the Board of Regents. The affair was 
wholly of an informal nature and proved a most 
enjoyable feature of the university's twenty-third 
anniversary celebration. 

We have given as full a report of the proceedings 
of this learned body as our space will permit. 
There was great interest shown in all the exercises 
and its proceedings were conducted with a dignity 
and prooriety in marked contrast with some of 
our State Associations. 





THOUGHTS FROM ALBANY. 





THE CONVOCATION OF TBE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. 

The study of the classics, Latin and Greek, is not 
practical, but this does not at all diminirh their educa- 
tiopal value. 

We must draw the line for A. B. somewhere. Why 
rot draw it at the line of the classics? 

The sciences and modern languages have come to 
stay ; the Latin and Greek must stay also; but results 
can only tell whether they will stay permanenuly or 
not. 

Did Greek inaugurate our modern civilization? The 
basis of utility is a wrong one on which to build. 

The scientist becomes uascientific when he assumes 
that the results vf scientific study will produce results 
equal in value to the old c purses of classical study. 

How can we fiad time for the old classical stadies 
and the modern languages and sciences ? The course of 
rtudy will fall from its own weight. 

No literary culture or excellence can be obtained 
without Greek. 

When you educate a man you educate one, when you 
educate a girl you educate a whole family. 

It is very much to be feared that when we return to 
the college of the future we shail visit, not classic 
shades, but the shades of the classics. 

Teachers should be the servants of knowledge, the 
menials of none. 

The professional teacher adds skill to the develop- 
ment of the child’s unders tanding. 


In learning and studying, the student should see 
things, investigate for himself, and draw his own con- 
clusions under proper guidance, Thus, in botany, let 
that study be pursued in the spring time, when the de- 
velopment of the plant can actually be observed in na- 
ture by the pupil himself. Let him be taught by prac- 
tical observation the progressive stages in the germina- 
tion and growth of seeds, where all the apparatus 
required is a common pine box filled with damp siw- 
dust. The science of common things is au important 
field of work in our schools. What do we mean by 
“heat rising *” What rises? When the pupil bas 
learne! that heat rarifyiug the air, causes ascending 
currents of the atmospbere itself—when he learns the 
Causes on which this action depends, he will have ac- 
quired not merely valuable knowledge, but also efficient 
mental training. Thus the power of independent ob- 
servation and inductive reasoniog are strength ned- 
“ Let the pupils dv the work.” 


_TuE report of the Board of Education of New 
York City for the past year shows an expenditnre 
of $4,616,841, an average daily attendance of 139,. 
‘30, and the cost per capita of this attendance, 
829.61. The number of teachers employed was 
3003. The twenty-eight evening schools had aa 
‘erage nightly atten Jaave of 8,004. 





BOOKS AND READING. 

The home is the place where the love of reading 
should first be implanted. The mother more than the 
teacher is the natural door to the world of books. For 
at an age earlier than sensible parents deem it wise to 
send their children to school, the mother can start her 
child in the right direction. In the accompanying lists, 
particularly that of Natural History, are many books 
suitable to the average child of five or six years. Sup- 
pose a mother, anxious todo the best for her child in this 
respect, but who is unceriain how or when to do it, 
reads an hour or so every day from some simple but 
worthy book on animals, enlivened with interesting 
anecdotes ; that such a course of reading is made a step- 


ds. | ping stone to something higher, to legendary 


history 
simply treated, and so on, at each grade long 
enough to educate the mind to something ro By 
the time the child leaves the primary classes and begins 
the sterner work of school, he has a fair knowledge of 
salient facts in natural history and human history. 
Subjects treated more exhaustively at school will pos- 
sess tenfold more interest, because he knows somethin 
of them already. It will be the difference between soi 
already under cultivation and hardpan. The fact that 
he knows more of a subject than is found in the concise, 
crabbed statement of his text-book, of itself fosters an 
interest, and it is interest that helps, and the lack of it 
that hinders both teachers and en 

Of course all this presupposes faithful mothers, but 
one is forced to look elsewhere than to the child, and 
where. if not to the mother? Later, when the child 
can read easily himself, the direction of affairs may 
perhaps, be left to the teacher, but unless necessity com- 
pels, the mother should read with, or better than all, be 
read to by the child. The mother, and not necessarily 
the teacher, is more responsible for the early stages of 
growth in profitable reading. 

Mothers are tired, hardworked, etc., but self-denial is 
imperative, and later will bear a mch harvest. ‘That is 
the way my boys run the streets,” said a gentleman to 
me, recently, pointing to his cheerful sitting-room, 
where I beheld two boys, the elder 14, devouring a tale 
of Cooper's, the younger, some equally interesting book. 
In many cases the soil may be stubborn, and love of 
books a plant of slow, and for a long time, of feeble 
growth. In a few cases it may never grow, though 
**Paul may plant and Apollos may water,” but the num- 
ber of led hopeless cases will be largely dimin- 
ished by patient, loving treatment, and even at the 
worst the remnant is not injured. 

I suppose every teacher in moments of di 
ment inclines to think that our whole educational system 
is at fault, when a pupil says in his examination paper, 
after conscientious instruction, that ‘‘ St. Bartholomew's 
— is famous, t its rose on that day 
and massacred the Catholics” (and every teacher can 
cite similar instances of like hopeless muddling) one is 
apt to think that there is a screw loose somewhere, 
While a taste for proper books is no more than any 
other one thing, a universal panacea for every educa- 
tional woe, it is a powerful solvent of much of the crys- 
talized stupidity which so vexes, perplexes and discour- 
ages conscientious teachers. It is wise to remember that 
what is meat to one may be decidedly distasteful to 
another, that we may not make the mistake of suppos- 
ing a pupil hopeless, because he is not interested in 
what we Tike. "Seis of his dislike of formal Logic, 
Dean Swift was graduated from Dublin University 
* speciali gratia.” We should consult individual. tastes, 
always attempting to elevate them. ; 

In these days of multitudinous books the most serious 
question is to decide what to read. This list does not 
attempt to name books for mature readers, it merely 
enumerates and classifies what books will be found use- 
ful im starting and stimulating youthful readers, and 
also what may be found useful for school libraries. But 
on the great question of what to read when the taste is 
firmly implanted, to what authors or class of books “‘to 
give days and nights” it is extremely difficult to speak. 
if we limited our reading to a dozen books, but those 
the world’s masterpieces, we would be the gainers. It 
should be the aim of all who are determi to read to 
advantage to become familiar with one or two of the 
greatest writers. It will require self-denial sometimes 
to resolutely abstain from dipping into the new and en- 
gaging books which from time to time are ushered into 
the world with the blare of trumpets. 

When one stops to consider what an interesting flood 
of new books there is pouring from the and how 
impossible it is not only to read them but even the 
meritorious ones, one perceives the wisdom of Emer- 
son’s advice, ‘‘not to read a book till it is two years 
old.” This list, however, contemplates Pa en read- 
ers. The settlement of the far more difficult questions, 
which will come later, may be left to time, taste, ne- 
cessity, or other modifying circumstances. This piece of 
advice, however, may be hazarded: Select some one, 
two, or half dozen great authors most congenial, and 
read them enough to be at home in them. Ihen, and 
not before, will a full appreciation, growing with one’s 
growth and strengthen with one’s strength, arise, 
which shall be at the same time a tome and a finer, 
more exquisite pleasure. Holmes says after com < 
a poem to an old violin which had become ow ed 
and softened by age, that the former does not attain its 
full power | sweetness till it has been stained and 
filled with.our own experiences and vicissitudes. In the 
same way we may become so familiar with a great au- 
thor as to discover volumes of hidden exquisite meaning, 
lost tothe mind of him who runsas he reads. Books may 
be divided into two classes, viz,, those that are a means 
and those that are an end. Teachers are concerned 





ehiefly with the former, and such comprise the majority 


of the books named below. The help which proper 
books lend to legitimate school work is a matter of m- 
creasing recognition. Still, much more can be done. 
The teacher who is himself fond of books, and is at 
bome in them, has an immense advantage if he will 
only use it. Hecan yoke genius up in his service and 
e it, like the slaves of the Wonderful Lamp, toi! in 
his behalf. In every school which boasts of a library 
there should be in charge of that library some one who 
knows, more or less definitely, the nature of every book, 
who will never turn away an inquiring mind unsatis- 
fied, but who will smooth every difficulty in the path of 
the stumbling pupi). By experience I know that often- 
times this is a trying, vexatious task, but none the less 
ae One answer, one unsympathetic reply, 
may chill forever a feeble desire. [ furthermore advise 
every teacher, if they have not the taste or time to be- 
come acquainted with the books in the library, to state 
their case to the librarian, and let him supply the de- 
ficiency. They will find that the additional trouble to 
—_— of books on certain subjects, read them and 
them out judiciously, will, in the end lighten the 
drudgery of recitation work by giving scope to more in- 
dividuality. 
STORIES AND ADVENTURES, 

A comparatively full list of this class of buoks has 
oe te in response to the strong, as well as reason- 
able demand on the part of youth for books which are 
not especially instructive but are interesting. As was 
said in the notes on Natural History, this demand must 
be legitimately gratified that recourse may be prevented 
to pernicious literature. This apelin with greater force 
tw this department of juvenile books than any other. 
Boys demand something thrilling, hair-breadth escapes, 
** moving accidents by field and flood,” and it is the 
part of wisdom to recognize this and act accordingly. 

We may wish that our children would devote them- 
selves exclusively to history, and biography and other 
lines of profitable reading. We should remember that 
Rome was not built in a day ; that with the exceptions 
of the Mills and Macaulays, a spontaneous love of solid 
reading does not, like Minerva, spring forth full 
fledged in the i boy or girl. Our aim must 
be to provide that which will interest, but do no harm. 
A boy who reads only for amusement stands a better 
chance of developing a taste for something higher than 
one who does not read at all, unless it be the worse 
than worthless stuff which is so cheap and so handy. 

For my own part, I am not above confessing to an 
occasional enjoyment of a really good boy's book, Such 
books as these can, and should be, as soon as the habit 
of ing becomes confirmed, used as a means to an 
end, even if the advancement fails to come, who 
can tell against what worse reading they have harm- 
lessly pre-occupied the attention. 

There are many among these books which react 

y and most favorably upon character. It is im- 
See ie to estimate the value of the influence of ** Sehool 
vs at Rugby.” a book which I should like to read 
again, if I didn’t already know it by heart, or Farrar's 
three stories, ‘‘Erie,” “St. Winifred” and “Julian Home.” 
I shall attempt no seriatim review, but notice in passing 
down the list those which are especially noteworthy. 
* Wrecked On a Reef,” is a true, as well as interesting 
story. Nordhoff's three books are especially good and 
thoroughly satisfy and disillude any youngster minded 
to goto sea. “‘Two Years Before the Mast,” is a classic, 
as is ‘‘ Hans Brinker.” The stories of Brooks, Stockton, 
and Stoddard are healthful and therefore excellent. Mrs. 
Ewing's books, particularly ‘* Jan of the Windmill,” are 
to be commended ‘“ Hector,” ‘*Castle Blair,” ** Phylbs 
Brown,” and a “‘ Sea Change,” are peculiarly adapted to 
teach gentleness, refinement and sincerity. All the virt-\es 
which we would like to see in our children are thorou, aly 
consistent with vigor, manliness and the other vircues 
esteemed by the children themselves. Egglesion’s Big 
Brother Series, while they incline to the impossible 
heroic are incidently instructive in some passages 
of American History. They incite boys to higher 
achievements, but not unduly excite. 

Miss Alcott and Mrs. Whitney need no comment be- 
yond this that they are suited more for girls 16 and 

wards, and that a list of this sort would be incum- 

ete if their works were omitted. 

Trowbri is another juvenile favorite known to the 
readers of St. Nicholas, Wide Awake and Youth's Com- 
panion. “Hoary Head and M. Donnor,” an old and 
“aes boat is fitted for Sunday reading 

Ne is a gifted, inspiring author, writing most 
suggestively to y ion.” Minestan’s books will in- 
terest when others will not, thus serving as an entering 
wedge. = convey reliable information more or less 
diluted. iton’s books are of the same character. 
The ones about ‘China’ I had verified by some 
Chinese students. ‘‘ Beyond the Himalayas” traverses 
a little-known part of Asia, and is reliable. ‘‘The 
Browns” is an excellent, natura: story of a Cin- 
peenetl fondly. good for parents as well as caildren. 
The reflex influence of the nook cannot but be happy. 
** Donald and Dorothy,” by Mrs. Dodge, is a recent 
bright and spicy book by the author of ** Hans Brinker.” 
Miss Toosey’s ‘‘ Mission,” ‘‘ Laddie,’ and ** Tip Cat,” 
(author u own) are both worthy of the highest com- 
mendation. One rarely meets such sweet stories. The 
two books by Augustus Hoppic will mverest boys. The 
latest, ‘Two Compton Boys,” is a thoroughly manly 
and man-maki . Wecannot have too many of 
such books. ‘Six Girls” is also a recent, very natural, 
and interesting book. 

(To be continued.) 


Catarrh is a very prevalent and exceedingly disagree- 
able disease ; liable, if neglected, to develop into serious 
consumption, Hood's Sarsaparilla, acting through the 
blood, reaches every part of the m, effecting a rad- 








‘ical and permanent cure of eatarrh. 100 doses $1. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


AN ELEMENTARY LANGUAGE-BOOK IN GRADED LEs- 
SONS; OR, LTARNING TO Make ENGLISH. New York: 
John Lockwood. 

The prominent features of this book are, that the pu- 
pil is at once eet to making English ; the rule or defini- 
tion is first unfolded by « simple exposition and illus- 
trated by numerous examples constructed by the pu- 
pil, then formally stated, and repeatedly written by 
the pupil; specially prepared oral exercises follow all 
written exercises, and every chapter closes with a sum- 
mary, a drill quiz, a set of questions for a written ex- 
amination, and a topical brief-the last-named affording 
the pupil practice in the art of sustained speech. 

The book has been constructed on the principle, now 
adopted in the best schools, of having the pupils build 
up the structure of knowledge for themselves, by ob- 
servation and experiment, the teacher's work being 
mainly to watch and guide them. The author’s pur- 
pose is to teach children to think, and to put their 
thoughts into good English. Accordingly, the object- 
ive of every lesson is a written exercise, to which the 
explanatory remarks are intended merely to lead up. 

In advancing, new ground is entered upon slowly, 
the old being gone over again and again until it is fa- 
miliar, After the pupils have learned how to do a thing 
well, it is a pleasure to them to do it ; and instead of 
being hurried away to new ground, they are indulged, 
because of the p'easure they are thus afforded, in exer- 
erciees which teachers may, at first sight,think tediously 
simple and dilatory. In teaching language to young 
people there is far more danger of moving too fast than 
of moving too slowly. Over and over again, make 
haste slowly, here a little and there a little, are golden 
precepts for the teacher of grammar to remember. The 
blacksmith has to give the iron he is beating intoa 
horseshoe many a blow on the very same spot before it 
is complete in form and toughness. 

The work is a product of the school-room: it was first 
pr-nted for private use in the author’s own classes, and 
those of a few friends. Then, with the aid of many 
suggestions, it was made over, and is now offered to 
the public. In preparing it, the author ha; constantly 
thought of the hard-pressed teacher, has constantly 
sought to make the work of instruction and examina- 
tion as light as possible. Each lesson is meant to be of 
suitable length for a recitation, and the pupil is fully 
instructed by plaiu directions and numerous models 
how to proceed at every step. 





SADLER’s HAND-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC, containing the 
Principles of Arithmetic, inductively presented, and 
over 5,000 problems to exhibit their application. By 
W. H. Sadler ani W. R. Will. Baltimore, Md.: W. H. 
Sadler. 

This volume is one of the most comprehensive trea- 
tises on Arithmetic ever published in our country; it 
contains 898 closely-prinied pages, with a larger number 
of examples than ever before collected in one volume, 
considered simply as a book of problems, it can be suc- 
cessfully employed in connection with any arithmetic 
which it may be thought desirable to retain. It has 
been often demonstrated that to teach urithmetic suc- 
cessfully,the teacher requires a good number of live, prac- 
tical, thought-compelling problems. This volume gives 
him the material he needs. By sclving these problems 
the pupil will learn to solve with but little assistance 
from the teacher or text-book. The usefulness of this 
Arithmetic is much increased by carefully-prepared 
inductive questions which, reasoning from the known 
to the unknown, assists him in developing the succes- 
sive steps in the solution of new classes of problems. 
Altogether, the book is one of the most complete ever 
presented to the American educational public. It is a 
fit companion of the INDUCTIVE ARITHMETIC, and 
the Hanp-Boox OF ARITHMETIC, both of which books 
have been tested in thousands of school-rooms, and 
commended by thousands of teachers throughout our 
country. 


LESSONS IN HyGIgNE. A text-book on the mainte- 
naace of health, adapted for common schools, By 
Juhn C, Cutter. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. 50 cents. 

Of the numerous text-books in Hygiene published, 
this is in many respects one of the best. It is brief, 
clear, thorough, and accurate ; it goes into details in a 
manner that would not be possible in a book of its com- 
pass, if great pains were not taken to preserve due pro- 
portion befwcen the more and less important. It is 
divided into sixteen chapters, each devoted to a special 


subject. Among these are chapters on the skin, on the 
digestive organs, a chapter on the home, and one on cer- 
ebral excitants and sedatives. This book is eminently 
practical; for example, the chapter on the heart and 
blood gives direction for management of hemorrhage, 
with several illustrations, and another chapter gives di- 
rections for the management of a drowning case ; and 

his practical tone is preserved throughout. There are 
many illustrations which greatly help its purpose. To 
the teacher a number of useful suggestions are made 
with regard to instructing the class in sanitary princi- 
ples. The most essential hygienic facts are given, and 
these in the best possible way. In respect vo typography 
and binding, the book is all that could be desired. 


THE Boox-Lover. A Guide to the Best Reading. 
By James Baldwin, Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co, 
$1.25. 

The author of this work has had long experience, as 
a lover of books and director of reading. This gives his 
s.iggestions peculiar value. A number of books having 
the same general designs have recently been publi-hed, 

ut this is one of the most convenient and compact. It 
opens with a prelude “in praise of books,” which, al- 
thouzh not a necessity of such a work, is an apt ace »m- 
paniment. The suggestions fullowing are on the choice 
of books ; how to read ; the value and use of libraries ; 
hints on the formation of school libraries, and on 
courses of special study. The book has an index, and 
the matter is so arranged as to be of the greatest prac- 
tical worth. It iz well printed on fine paper, and taste- 
fully and subs'antially bound. 

SaMuEL ADAMS. American Statesmen Series. By 
Joho T. Morse, Jr. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25. 

This book gives what is most important in Mr. Adams’ 
career in somewhat smaller compass than the volumin- 
ous “Life,” of Mr. Wells ; it also estimates his character 
and that of his opponents with a degree of fairness 
naturally lacking in the former work. Our author, if 
he has not the advantage of being his subject’s great 
grandson, also misses some of the disadvantages of such 
arelationship. Yet he claims all the traditional enthu- 
siusm of a genuine Yankee. His own “‘great” ancestors 
of various generations having been faithful supporters 
of Samuel Adams in wore or less remote contingencies. 
The author has taken pains in the collection of original 
manuscripts, old newspapers, pamphlets, books, etc., 
and has made his book altogether worthy a place in 
this important seriex. 


PRACTICAL WoRK IN THE SCHOOLROOM. Part I. 
THe Human Bopy. PupiL’s EpiTion. New York: A. 
Lovell & Co. 

This little book contains the questions and answers 
used in the object lessons on the human body given in 
Grammar School No. 49 of this city, in the primary de- 
partment. The larger volume has been repeatedly com- 
mended by us as one of the best ever printed on the 
subject. The simplicity and directness of the method 
are admirable. The terms employed are not technical, 
and whenever new words are used they are defined. 
Anecdotes are freely used, and care is constantly taken 
to prevent pupils falling into the rut of memorizing and 
reciting. Its hygienic value is great, for care is taken 
to show the injury done by tobacco and alcohol to the 
various parts of the body. Ina spirit and method it is 
emphatically of the New Education. 


THE CENTURY ILLUSTRATED MaGAZINE, from Novem- 
ber, 1884, to April, 1885. New York : The Century Co. 

Just at this time ‘‘everybody” is reading the Century, 
and while, perhaps, ‘he majority of readers only pe- 
ruse and enjoy, it will be interesting to those that fol. 
low publishing statistics to learn that the circulation of 
the magazine nearly doubled during the six months 
included in this volume, and, at the present writing, is 
about two hundred and fifty thousand. No doubt these 
enormous figures are, to some extent, due to the recent 
wur articles, a scheme that has well teen called the 
most enterprising that ever came into an editor’s head, 
but beside these, all the Century articles evince remark- 
able editorial acuteness, and a wide appreciation of con- 
temporary thought; and yet the material does nut be- 


reading and the illustrations will always be good pictures. 
There is a perennial delight in these pages. 

AVERY'S ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. A 
text-book for High Schools and Academies Elroy M. 
Avery, Ph.D. New York : Sheldon &Co. $1.15. 





come stale; sucha volume as this will always be good | 2 


The author has given this book a careful revision | ; 
since the earlier edition, availing himself freely of the 
results of six years’ use of the book in most of the lead- 


— 


entire FONE on Electricity ani Magnetism has bee, 
rewritten, and constitutes, beyond question, one of th. 
most satisfactory elementary treatises yet put befor 
the public. The developments of electrical science with. 
in the last few years have been fully recognized. Ohm’ 
law and its many applications are clearly treated anj 
studiously enforced ; the treatment of electric lighting, 
telegraphy, and telephony has been judiciously amp). 
fied. A section on the relation of electricity to heat and 
mechanical work has been added. The Appendix cop. 
tains new and valuable tables of wire, etc., with valu. 
able articles on electrical measurements, the instr. 
ments used therefor, etc. The illustrations and general 
typographical excellences are worthy of notice. 


GLENAVERIL: A Poem in Six Books. By the Earl of 


Lytton. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Glenaveril was the son of an English peer ; his career 
becomes strangely interwoven with that of the son of a 
German Lutheran parson. The two associated in jp. 
fancy, and a stupid nurse, after the fashion of Littl. 
Buttercup, ‘“‘ mixed those children up.” The inherited 
tendencies of the twain are so diverse that the result is 
quite peculiar. The hero, who has a bold, reckless, 
generous disposition, finds himself under the care of 
the stern maiden aunt of his infant companion, who in 
turn is an unwitting usurper at Glenaveril Castle. It is 
a slight variation of the theme in Mark Twain’s “Prince 
and the Pauper. The two young men are good friends, 
and at the point where the story breaks off in the pre. 
ent book, they have started together to make a tour of 
the world, under a temporary exchange of names and 
designations. 

The author takes occasion to exhibit freely the wit 
and wisdom for which he has a reputation. So far, the 
poem is very entertaining, and promises to be increas. 
ingly so. 


THe INGOLpsBY LEGENDS. By Thomas Ingoldsby. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

These legends are in prose and verse. Thev appeared 
originally some fifty years ago, in Bentley’s Miscellany, 
and they have about them a flavor of that time, which 
is not saying thit they are any less readable than more 
recent stories. The author, Richard H. Barham, a: 
some may not be aware, was an English divine and 
humorous writer, and for some time rector of St. Aug- 
ustine; he was a friend of Sidnev Smith, Theodore 
Hook, and other wits of his time, and, very likely, im- 
bibed in a degree, their humorous spirit. The legends 
abound in good natured fun, and there is an amount of 
mystery and plot in many of them that makes them 
quite fascinating. 

This is a reprint from the Edinburgh edition. It is 
excellent typographically, and in a beautiful and at- 
tractive binding uniform with the other publications 
of this firm. 


VaIN ForEsopines. By E. Oswald. Translated from 
the German by Mrs. A. L. Wister. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. $1.25. 


Beside being a pleasing novel, this is an interesting 
study of mental phenomena, the “vain forebodings” 
of the hero’s father consist in the dread of what the 
chooses to call an hereditary curse. This is really 
nothing more than the loss of self-control, coming from 
generations of weak, egotistical, self-indulgence. As 
the title would indicate, these forbodings are not real- 
ized, nor do they interfere with the ultimate happiness 
of the hero, although having some relation with the 
romantic Jove episodes of the story. It is not in the 
least too heavy for delightful summer reading. 





PAMPHLETS. CATALOGUES, &c., RECEIVED. 


Questions on Ceesar and Xenophon By E. C. Ferguson, Ph.D., 
Prof. Latin and Greek, r Chaddock Coll., Quincy, es. giao & Co. 
Legend t. Andrew, Edited by Prof. W. ™M. 


Andreas: A 
. Ginn & Oo. 
1 , Westfield, Mass. Catalogue 
sixth Year, 1 . Joseph G. Scott, 


Dewars Literary Institute. 1884. 1885. Franklin, 
Year. Charlies H. Verrill, AM., Pb,D,, Prio- 


Oiroular of me State Normal and Training School, Potsdam, 
. ¥. 1885-6. E. H. Cook, A.M., Principal. " 
The School of Business and Practical Affairs. Charles R Wells 
irector. AI the Chautauqua University. J.H. 
Vincent, D-D. Mi nme Ho R. 8. Holmes, A.M. Registrar. A Cor- 
rezpondence designed to afford young and middle--ged 
o adequate facilities for obtaining a useful education at 


neement. Shak riana, Volume I. Nearly Ready. 

Limited: Edition. Only Copies, Pric> Leonard Scott 
Publication Co., 1104 Walnut Street, Ph ia. 

Students’ e a eee Y ork, 39 West 14th Street. 


, . 1885, to May 29, 1886. 
i of Third Annua! Conference of County and Ci 
of Pub’ Schools, and Princi A 
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Lessons in Practical Double Entry Book-Keeping, >Y 





ing high schools and academies of the country. The 
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An exchange thus classifies crimes of 
ulation ; 

Peaking $1,000,000 is called a case of 
genius ; taking $100.000 is called a case of 
shortage ; ta $50,000 is called a case 
of litigation ; ing $25,000 is called a 
case of insolvency ; taking $10,000 is called 
a case Of irregularity; taking $5,000 is 
called a case of defalcation ; taking $1,000 
js called a case of corruption ; taking $500 
js called a case of embezzlement ; taking 
$100 is called @ case of dishonesty; taking 
$50 is called @ case of thievery; taking $25 
is called a case of total depravity. Taking 
one ham is called a case of war on so- 
ciety . , 

Tue Bartholdi statue will be lighted at 
night by electric lamps at the base, the 
rays being cast upward by means of 
strong reflectors, From e uplifted 
torch there will be thrown a vertical 
beam of light, reaching the lower cloud 
stratum, from which it will be reflected 
far out tosea. The idea «f rays stream- 
ing from the diadem has been a oned. 


PEOPLE'S LINE. 


EAMERS— 


DREW and ST. JOHN. 


The Popular Passenger Evening Line 
ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 


Leaves NEW YORK for ALBANY from Pier 14 
North River, foot of Canal Street every day at 


6 P.M. 

Tickets sold and Baggage checked to ali points, 
North, East and West. Leave A Y for 
NEW YORK, at 8 P.M. 

New York Centrtl and Hudson River Railroad 
Tickets good for Passage and Stateroom berths. 

J. H- ALLAINE, General Ticket Agent. 


M. B. WATERS, 
General Passenger Ageut, Pier 41 N.R., N. Y. 


OME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Office 119 Brentwey Sixty-third Semi-Annual 
Statement, January, 











CASH CAPITAL, _. .« « 2 « $3,000 000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund, . . . . 2,847,565 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 405,798 64 
Net Surplus, . . e we ° ° . 1,141,726 91 
CASH A! bw Se ee SD 305,000 55 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS, 
Cash in banks, $ 251,736 41 
Bonds & Mt'gages, being 1st lien on R’l Es’t 1,005,400 00 
United States wks. (market value), 2,845,635 00 
Bank & Kk. R. Stocks & Bondsa,(m’ket value) 1,699,400 00 
State & City Bonds, (market value), 222,000 00 
Loans on le on demand, 254,050 00 
Interest due on anuary. 1885, 105 682 45 
jums & in bands of agents, 356,002 72 
Real Estate, 656,183 97 
TOTAL, $7,896,090 55 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, 
D. A, HeaLp, 
T. B. GREENE, 


St ee V.P,2«68 
and W. i. BigkLow. Ass’t Sec’s. 








AMES PYLE'S 





PEARLINE 


vse BEST THING KNOWN »= 
Washing and Bleaching 


in Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold, Water. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME, and SOAP, AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. No 
family. rich or poor, should be without it. 


Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
to misiead. PEARLINE is the 


labor-saving com and al- 
ways bears the abovo symbol Sites el 


ON a boy’s tombstone at Edinburgh, in 
Scotland, there appears the following 
epitaph : 





* Here I lie, 
Killed by a sky- 
Rocket in my eye.” 





. 


- “Run for the doctor, quick! Help! 
Help! Dot baby has swallowed a nickel!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Schaumburg. 

“Nonsense! you make so much fuss as 
if it was a twenty dollar gold piece. Be 
calm, Rebecca,” replied Mose. 


es 
> 


An old country gentlemen, returning 
home rather late, discovered a yokel, with 
a lantern, under his kitchen window, 
who, when asked his business there, 
stated he had only come a-courting. 

“Come a what?’ said the irate gentle 


man. 

*A-courting, sir. I'se courting Mary.” 

“It’s false! What do you want a lan- 
tern for? I never used one when I was a 
young man.” 

“No, sir!” was the yukel’s reply; “I 
didn’t think yer ’ad, judging by the mis- 
ses.”’ 














PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





I never, for my part, finish reading my 
paper until I bave read the “ads.” I thus 
add valuable books to my library, and 
thereby take cognizance of the 
in art, teaching, science, etc. 8. A. 8. 

Cuba, Mo. 

I think the teachers get more real prac- 
tical from your papers than any 
other published. A.C, 

Sterling, Kans. 


I have been a constant reader of the 
TEACHERS’ IxSTITUTE for years, and the 
more I study it the better I like it. J. W. 


The JOURNAL is the best school 
that I have seen, and I have examined 
quite a number. J. 8. 

La Fayette. 

1 am well pleased with the INsTrruTs. 
I think it is a great help to teachers, es- 
pecially young ones. N, H. H. 

Mullberry, Ohio. 


I consider your paper a great help to 
any teacher, and anxiously await its ar- 
rival each month. _ MM. 


Your paper comes regularly. I become 
more and more enthusiastic each day on 
the “‘new education.” E. M. B, 

Delta, Ark. 


I have read the JourNAL for six months, 
and am much delighted with it. 1 would 
not be without it for four times its cost. 
I have read many educational papers, but 
your JOURNAL is pre-eminent. D. B. T. 

Mission, N.C. 


I have long been wanting a good week- 
ly journal, but entertained serious doubts 
as to whether yours would be what I want- 
ed. I must say that I have been agreeably 
surprised, as the SCHOOL JOURNAL is better 
than were my conceptions of an educa- 
tional journal, and I intend to make the 
best use of it. J. M.S. 


+o o> —____—__ 





A Boy, while riding on horseback in a 
town in Idaho, during astorm, was s.ruck 
by lightning. He was stripped of all his 
clothes, but sustained no injuries. This 
is not the brand of lightning for which 
the parents uf this country are yearning. 
What is wanted is a thunderbolt that 
will put the clothes on a boy in the morr- 
ing when he is called to breakfast. 





WHEN ME 


desire to accomplish a specific purpose they com- 
various means employed to this end. 

n all competitions for a reliable remedy to 
fy. vitalize and enrich the blood, to eradicate 
scrofula, salt rheum and all obnoxious bumors, 
to restore and renovate the whole system, and to 


Create an Appetite. 


verdict is always awarded to HOOD'S SAR- 
SAPARILLA, on account of the wonderful 
results from its use, and the decided medicinal 
characteristics which are eo indelibly stamped 
upon tbe article that none fail to recognize them. 

trial more than verifies our claim. 

only by C. 1. HUOD & CO., Apothecaries, Loweli, 
Mass. Price $1.00, six — Sold by Drug- 


paper | gists and Dealers in Med 





TREASURE-TROVE KOR 
JULY 
Opens with a timely picture of the Bur- 
tholdi Statue, accompanied by “The 
Story of Liberty,” by Airke Hazlitt. 
Among other seasonable illustrated ar- 
ticles are, ‘‘The New Bible,” by Colin 
Maillard; ‘Feathered Singers, Actors, 
and Talkers,” by Nat. S. Low, and “A 
Ramble in the Country,” by W.D. An 
earnest spirited sketch, *‘ Two Boys,” is 
contributed by Elizabeth P. Allan ; and a 
“Telk on Literature,” by Helen Adair. 
Edwin F. Holt tells ‘**How to Manage 
Cholera ;” Alice A. Barber gives a beauti- 
ful and a great 
many striking and pleasing articles find 
place in the number. Poems ¢ppear 
by Minnie Hazella Pierce, and others. 
The Little Ones’ page has a remark- 
ably beautiful illustration, the 
departments are specially iuteresting. 
Many readers will be particularly delight- 
ed by the announcement of a » ewjdepart- 


** Prairie Picture,” 


and 


ure with the forthcoming volume, begin- 
ning in September. 





A SPLENDID TEACHERS’ 


How it may be obtained without cost. 


IBRARY. 









The “Quincy Methods.” 


ILLUSTRATED. 


By LELIA E. PATRIDCE. 


One La !2mo volume of 686 pp., superbly 
bound in blue cloth, gilt, illustrated with 
a number of engravings and 
colored plates. 


It opens the eyes of many that have been earnestly looking 
‘or fuller and more practical illustrations of the “ New Educa- 
lion.” It takes one right into the heart of i-s method, and gives an 
excellent insight into the “way they do it at Quincy.” It will, if 
carefully studied and examined, serve as an inspiration to many 
who are desirous of finding out the best ways and means to 
quicken thought, to interest listless pupils, in short, to educate. 
The book consists in “the presentation of actual lessons,” not to 
be taken strictly as models, but as types. it presents the actual 
practice in the School-Room of the theory set forth in * Talks on 
Teaching,” and comprises a series of Typical Lessons coveriag 
the first four years of school life. This book will be sent to any 
teacher sending us six new subscribers to TREASURE-TROVE. 
Any teacher in:erested in this offer is requested to apply for cir- 
culars giving fuller particulars concerning these publications, 





Talks on Teaching. 


Cloth, 196 pp., $1.00. 


It is not too much to say this is one of the most, if not the 
most suggestive and inspiring book for teachers that has 
been published in a generation. It contains the best general 
summary of enlightened ideas on teaching that can be found any- 
where in the same compass. It is the “meat” of the “New Edu- 
cation,”’ about which so much is being said both inside and out- 
side of the teaching profession. It has had, and continues to 
have, immense popularity because it meets the wants not of 
special students alone, but of the great mass of teachers of all 
grades anc all degrees of experience. In a word: It & indispen- 
ned Sent post-paid, for four new subscribers to TREASURE- 

VE. 


Education by Doing. 
Cloth, 115 pp., 60 cts. 


By Anxa JoHNSN, teacher in the Children’s Aid Schools of 
New York City. This is a manual of occupations for Children 
during school hours, and is invaluable for primary teachers. 
Nothing like it has ever been published. Sent post-paid, for two 
new subscribers to TREASURE-TROVE. 





Payne’s Lectures on the Science and 
Art of Education. 


Cloth, 260 pp., 75c. Paper Cover, 40c. 


This is a reprint of the English Edition, and contains the 
most valuable of the lectures, and one on Froebe!l. and one on 
Pestaijozzi, not in the English Edition. It bas all of Pas ne you will 
care to own, and is one of the best workson the science and prin- 
ciples ef teaching. It also contains a good portrait of Mr. Parne, 
and a sketch of his life. This book will be sent to any teacher 
sending us four new subscribers to TREASORE-TROVE. A copy 
of “Pay ne’s Lectures"’ psper binding—but in al! other respects 
like the other—will be sent for two new subscribers to TREASURE- 
TROVE. 


School Management 


Cloth, 128 pp., 75 cents. 


This isa p actical guide ier the teacher in the +echool-room. 
By Amos M. KeLLoGa, Baitor of the ScHoon JounNaL. Pub- 
lished in Eoglish ci.th with g~id stamp. It contains many pene 
tical ideas on this most important subject. Mr. Baldwin, ofN.W. 


Normal Schoo!, M»., says: * It ie a jewel ; pray peee breathes in- 
truction and inspiration.” Sent post-paid, for three new subscri- 
bers to TREASURE-TROVE. 





TREASURE-TROVE. 


Dlustrated, Monthly, 50 cents a year. 


This is a magazine of especial value in the school-room. It is worth as much to the 


leacher as to the scholar. It will prove a strong ally in your work, and a source of continual 
lelight to your pupils. Sample copy will be sent you, and testimonials showing the hearty 


‘ndorsement of leading literary men, educators, parents, and the girls and boys themselves 
°n application to the publishers, 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO. educational Publishers, 25 Clinton PI., N. Y. 
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RUNNING AN ENGINE, 


EAcuH system is an engine, each being 
its keeper. 

An Engineer.— Your ordinary engineer 
has a great trust. Careleseness is with- 
out excuse; ignorance may be murder. 
The power for a thousand gearings and 
ten thousand wheels depends on his 
fuel, grates and flues, on his care of 
pumps, valves and frictions. 

A Human Engineer.—A _ mightier 
charge has the human engineer. He 

“runs a costlier and far more delicate 
engine—self. How often is it out of 
repair through carelessness, how often 
wrecked through ignorance ! 

Fuel and Furnace.—Food is the fuel 
of the human engine; the stomach is 
the furnace. How many know what to 
burn, how to care for the draughts, 
keep clinkers off the bars, or cleanse 
out the ashes? What a choking there 
is at times, and utter derangement of 
the whole machinery of the body! A 
good engineer knows what is the mat- 
ter and how to get relief. You always 
find at his band a box of Dr. Schenck’s 
Mandrake Pills. These insure healthy 
consumption of fuel. They keep the 
furnace clean and active. Their good 
results are felt in every part of the 
machinery. 

Cireulation.—Frictions must be avoided. 
The liver is the key to the secretions. 
These are oils of the engine, Is is 
governor of the circulation. The veins 
and atteries are flues. Gorge or stop 
the flues and there is congestion or 
death. Keep all open with Dr, Schenck's 
Mandrake Pills and the machinery runs 
without the jar of pain 

Wheels and Valves.—For stubborn 
points beyond, for sticking valves or 
sliding wheels, the good engineer has 
always in hand an aid to the Mandrake 
Pills in the shape of Dr. Schenck’s Sea- 
weed Tonic, Should a part like the 
lungs, show symptoms of breaking 
down or wearing out it can be speedily 
repaired by the Pulmonic Syrup. 

Dr. Schenck’s new treatise on the 
Luogs, Liver and Stomach should be in 
the hands of every one. Sent. free at 


request. 
DR. SCHENCK’S MEDICINES; 


MO | cmawéth, tome’ ams 
OPIUM. 


MANDRAKE PILLS 


are for sale by all Druggists. Nice’y put 
up. Full printed directions for taking 
with each package. Address all commu- 
nieations to Dr. J. H. Schenck, & Son, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





CREAM BALM CATARRE 


Cleanses the Head, 
Allays Infamma- 
tion. Heals Sorce. 
Restores the Senses 
of taste, Hearing & 
Smell. A Quick Re- 
lief. A Positive Cure 
CREAM BALM} 


ained an enviable 


agreable touse. : rice 50c by mail or at druggists. Send 
for circular. ELY BROTHERS. Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 





GOOD NEWS 
Tt? LADIES! 
Greatest inducements ever of- 
eee forcurceisbratea Vesn 
. ful‘Goia Band or Mons Rowe China 
ook Brag Mane Roos Pint Str Gal pasd Mow 
T ‘or fu w 
aig Gaia SARA Aa 


Publisher's Department. 


Drawing is one of the studies that has 
of late years come to receive especial con- 
sideration in our schools, and reliable 
text-books on the subject are at a pre- 
mium. It is for this reason that we take 
pleasure im calling attention to Prang’s 
American text-books of Art Education. 
Other publications of this company, hav- 
ing in view the training of the gee to 
a practical familiarity with the world 
abuut them, are the Natural Histor 
Series for Schcols; the same for chil. 
dren, the trades, and occupations, and the 
Color Chart, all of which are remarkably 
well adapted to the pup For parti- 
culars address the Prang E-Jucational Co., 
7 Park street, Boston. 


The “Child’s Health Primer” is the 
name of the first book in the Physiology 
Series of Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York. It embraces 124 pages of large 
type and easy language, devoid of tech- 
nical terms. It is expressly adapted to 
the requrements of the new law and 
suitable for primary classes. Everybody 
says it is just the thing! Specimen copy 
sent to any address on receipt of price. , 


When making by al list of books do 
not fail to include Maury’s New Ge  gra- 
phies, the compact and economical two- 
book series, the ‘‘Elementary” and ‘‘Re- 
vised Manual.” Also keep in mind that 
most popatay and fascinating of scientific 
books, Maury’s Revised Physical Geog- 
raphy, and in fitting up your schoolroom 
eecure a set of Maury s Wall Maps. Send 
for a list of these a 3 other superior text- 
books and publications to University Pub- 
lishing Co,. 19 Murray street. New York. 


** Rise and shine!" But not in the old, 
laborious fashion, which necessitated 
very early rising 1n order to accomplish 
the minimum of shining; on the copn- 
trary, you may attain, with the least ex- 
ertion, a beautiful lustre on all the shoes 
in the family, simply by getting up early 
enough to purchase a bottle of Button & 
Ottley’s Raven Gloss Shoe Dressing, for 
sale by leading shoe dealers everywhere. 


IMPORTANT. 


A. re visit or cones new York Oty. anve 
gage Dp rriage Hure, an 
stop at the Grand Union otel, ~n: osite Grand 
Central Depot. 600 trooms fitted up at 
a cost of one million dollars, at $1 and upwards 
per day. E.vropean Pian, Elevator. Restaurant 
supplied wit the best. Horse curs, stages and 
elevated railroad toall d . Families can live 
better for less money at the Grand Union Hote) 
(aan at any other Orst- class botel in the city. 


The branch offices of the Staten Island 
Dyeing Establishment in Rrooklyn, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, have acquainted 
at least the eastern part of this continent 
with the excellent work. doné in dyeing 
all kinds of materials. Persons living 
near New York will be glad to know that 
their business is also carried on by means 
of the mail and express. Address Barrett, 
ane vg & Co., 5 and 7 John street, New 

ork. 


If you have old school books you wish 
to dispose of or desire to make an ex- 
change, you will do wisely to communi- 
cate at once with Wm. H. Keyser & Co., 
10th and Arch streets, Philadelphia, who 
will make an offer for cash cr exchange. 
Send them a list with full particulars as 
to condition, etc. 


To bring together teachers wanting 
schools and schools wanting teachers, is 
a fine thing. particularly when the teach- 
ers are experienced and successful, and 
the positions suitable for them. 1t is the 
a’m of the Boston Teacher's Agency, of 
18 Tremont Place, Boston, thus to intro- 
duce each to the other. 


One of the latest , yy of Mesere. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., and one 
bound to attract a tention, is the Stan- 
dard Classie Atlas with Iudex, for Schools, 
Colleges and the hone. It coritains com- 
plete and authoriiative maps of Classic 
and Bible lands, engraved on steel with 
tinted boundaries. The beauty and value 
of the work are greatly enhanced by the 
exquisite manner in which the maps 
have been executed. To all who prize 
and appreciate fine steel engravings of 
artist'c subjects, it is unnecessary to 
enumerate the advantages{of such a meth- 
od of delineation. 





McShane Bell Foundry, 


——— pw F naoe waa Jpette 
and Chimes for eouls, Co © 
etc. Prices and catalogues sent “Tree 





Meant MeSH ANE & CO. Baltimorem . 





Everybody’s Ain Broke, ' 

“ Yes, sah,” said cle "4 4“ Tse 
watched it forty years an’ its as I sez; De 
fust of May an’ Christmas day of de same 
year allers comes on de same week day.” 

Further conversation proved Uncle 
Zach a most incredulous person. Chanc- 
ing to mention Dr. Carver's feat of break- 
ing glass balts with a rifle, be said : 

“T beerd ’bont dat shootin’ and knowed 
rigbt off it wasn’t squar’; dat was a Yan- 
kee trick, boss’ sho’s you born.” 

** What was the trick?” 

“‘Dar wuz loadstoné put into de glass 
balls," an’ hkewise onto de bullets; so 
when de bullet fly outen degun, it,an’ de 
ball jes driwed. tergedder, which, in 
course, -brokes de glass—dats de trick !” 

Later, Uncle Zach observed a rope run- 
ning along the side of the car. 

‘* Boss, what's dat line fur?” 

‘*To apply the air-brake in case of acci- 
dent.” Then we had further to explain 
how the force of the brake was obtained, 
to which Uncle Zuch responded : 

“‘Look a here boss, you sholy don’t 
*spect me to b’leeve dat foolishness? Why, 
de biggest barricane whatever blowed 
couldn’t stop dis train, runnin’ forty mile 
a hour. An’ you think I gwine tob’leeve 
a little pipe full of wind under de kyars 
can do it? No, sah-ree !” 

There are a. great many Uncle Zachs 
who judge everything simply by appear- 
ances. The air-brake does not seem to be 
a very powerful thing, but power and ef- 
ficiency are not necessarily equivalent to 
bigness and pretense. 

hillip Beers, Esq., who resides at the 
United States Hotel, New York City, and 
1s engaged in raising subscriptions for the 
New York World Burtholdi pedestal fund, 
was once upbraided by a distinguished 
relative who was a dhysician, for com- 
mending in such enthusiastic terms, a 
remedy that cured him of bright’s disease 
eight years ago. He said: ‘Sir, has the 
medical profession, with all its power and 
experience of thousands of vears, any- 
thing that can cure this terrible disord- 
er?” No, no, that is true, there is no 
mistake about it but that Warner’s safe 
cure is really a wonderfully effective pre- 
paration. That remedy is an *‘aur-brake” 
that every man can apply, and this fact 
€xplains why it bas saved so many hun- 
dreds of th: usands of lives.—Copyright- 
ed. Used by permission of Amer.can Ru- 
ral Home, 


JEWETTS 





BEWARE! 
oF 


IMPURE WATER 
Jewett s Patent Filte 
th filling of 


monials free to all on 

application. 

John C. Jewett & Sons, 
Burrar<:, N. ¥. 


FILTERS. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 


BR ANCH 1199 Broadway near 29th St. N.Y. 
4 279 Fulton St., Brookl 
47 North Eighth S8t., 
OFFICES | 43 North Charles St, Baltimore. 
40 Bedford St., Boston, 
NO AGENCIEs. 
Dye. Ciean. and Refinis: Dress Goods and Garments. 
Laces’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, dc., of ali fabrics, 
of the moat elab styles, cl ite dyed p= 


ents cleaned or dyed whole. 
Shades, Table Cove 

dyed. Emplo 

improved app 
every d 








Gentlemen's 
&c.. cleaned or 
skill and mest 
tematiszed we 
ir prompe recurs dons aeteat 

Teceived returned by express and — 
Send for Cireular and Price List. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
& and 7 Jobn St.. N. ¥ 


mvVvELTY KUC MACHINE 
ae Dec 27, 1831.) For making R 

idies, Hoods, Mittens, etc. tty 

mail, fulldirections. Price,§1. Acuwts 

Wasreo. Man'frs Stamped Rug Pat- 


terns on Burlap, and Dealers in Yarns. 


Address, E, ROSS & CO., Toledo. O. 





R.H.MACY&00, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 
OES a Shes 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODs 
FSTABLISHMENT, 


OUR SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY I8 Now 
COMPLETED, AND STOCK REPLENISHED 
WITH 


SEASONABLE GOODS 


~OUR COSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 


SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED. 


QUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


MADAME 





CORSET 


AND 


Skirt Supporter. 


TING CORSET sae ye NK | 
cT& Lay) | 


Combines thie most _4 a 
ELEGANT FIT- =| 


corse regards HEALTH ‘ 

and COMPORT ever invented. It is particularly 
adapted to the p t style of dress, 

For sale by all leading dealers. Price bv mail $1.30. 

FOY, HARMON & CK, New Haven, Cons. 


ja DRESS REFORM. | 6 
eo 


Made in all weights 
of Merino, re 


a: Fy ese wool : Chemi- 














Price $2 @ Supporters, sanitary 
Napkins, etc. Custom work promptly attended to. 


New E£ntancep ILLUSTRATED CaTALoouE FREE 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


Ming 3 5 


GRATEFPUL—COMFORTING. 


COCO A 











7( peretenes Ssotaaee and 12 Hidden Name Caris I'v 
‘Sample k Sew L. Jonge & Co., Nassau, \ Y 





RAVEN 


SHOE 


Is the best. Softens leather, 
contains ves natural finish, act- 


makes wear longer. 
a UTTON & OTTLEY, 


BUTTON’S oss 
Bue ' x GL 


_ DRESSING | 
Leading Shoe Dealers everywis 
recommend it. Beis mere econ a 


“PHS. NEW YORK. 
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AYER’S 


CURE HEADACHE. 

Tieadaches are usually induced by cos- 
tiveness, indigestion, foul stomach, or 
other derangements of the digestive sys- 
tem, and may be easily cured by the use 
of Ayer’s Pills. Mrs. Mary A, Scott, 
Portland, Me., writes: “I bad suffered 
dreadfully from Sick Headache, and 
thought myself incurable... Disorder of 
the stomach caused it. Ayer’s Pills cured 
me entirely.” 


CURE BILIOUSNESS. 

John C. Pattison, Lowell, Nebr., writes : 
“T was attacked with Bilious Fever, which 
was followed by Jaundice. 1. was so 
dangerously ill, that my friends despaired 
of my recovery. I commenced taking 
Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, and soon regained 
my eustomary strength and vigor. I feel 
certain that I owe my recovery to your 
invaluable Pills.” 


CURE INDICESTION. 

Ayer’s Pills act directly on the digestive 
and assimilative organs, influencing health- 
ful action, imparting strength, and eradi- 
eating disease. G. W. Mooney, Walla 
Walla, W. T., writes: “TIT have suffered 
from Dyspepsia and Liver troubles for 
years past. T found no permanent relief, 
until I commenced taking Ayer’s Pills; 
which have effected a complete cure.” 


Sold by all 





PILLS 


CURE RHEUMATISM. 

Rheumatism is among the most painful 
of the disorders arising from vitiated 
blood and derangement of the digestive 
and biliary organs. Ayer’s Pills relieve 
and cure Rheumatism when other reme- 
dies fail. S. M. Spencer, Syracuse, N. Y., 
writes :_ “ I was confined to my bed, with 
Rheumatism, three months, but, after 
using a few boxes of Ayer’s Pills, became 
a well man.” 


CURE COUT. 

S. Lansing, Yonkers, N. Y., writes: 
“Recommended to me as a eure for 
chronie Costiveness, Ayer’s Pills have 
relieved me not only from that trouble, 
but also from Gout. If every victim of 
the disease world heed only three words 


of mine, I could banish Gout frem the 
lund. Those words woukl be, ‘Try 
Ayer’s Pills.’ ” 

CURE PILES. 


Piles Are fuduced by habitual constipa- 
tion, debility, indigestion, or a morbid 
condition of the liver. A cure is best 
effected by the use of Ayer's Pills. John 
Lazarus, St. John, N..B., writes: “* I was 
cured of the Piles by the use of Ayer's 
Pills. They not only cured me of that 
disagreeable disorder, but gave me new 
life and health.” 


Druggists. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas., U. 8. A. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS AGENCIES. 





LLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND 


fF Families promptly provid 
with best American or Pncign Tea. hers, eae 
— — for em a oes * eee 
eachers, Specialists, and p pa's. Informa- 
ton of good schools free to parents. School 
property eras and, rented. 

J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
EASTKRN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 





HE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
170 State St., Chicago, Til. 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 
Branrhes ;—New York Crry, 158 E. 55th St, Mr. z A 
Greene, Manager. ——ALLENTOWN, Penn | Dr. A. & 
Horne, Mavager.—-NasHVILL#, Tenn., tof. 3 
Shirley, Manager.— Westox, Oregon, President 
George E. Owea , Manager. 


Pn. HAVE NOW FIVE — VACANCIES. 


110 Tremont Street. Boston, Mass. can recommend any teacher to ition in any 
trade tmmmediately on a rece "ec" (pt Of appl ne A Ts 
yaa) ty fs A ees ys ~Sta _ 


7-9, 
Schools, Families and legen with poe and 


teachers with tions. Recommends goc 
echools to per 
RS. L. F. BROCKWAY. Manager. 


on BRTABEESHRD 1689 ;ons, 
THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Furnishes first-class teachers for any grade. 
Aids eache's in obtaining positions. 
Send stamp for application form and c.rcular to 
A. LOVELL & CO., 
16/Astor Place, New York. 


N.L. We bave now on our booksa ee pum- 
ber of “calls for teachers” at good salaries 


THE 3 A | 
Vio Be, Marry Pe a 
aince its Ley has se positions for | 
tion tee. Best re ee 
sentation. We havea number of g- od positio 
‘A [ now. Send for application blank withou 
elay. 


The Central ral Educational Bureau, 
5 Chestnut St., Pailadeiphia, Pa 
reeclitedt 

Poa Oome 
choo! Property. 
Send for our new oo with terms and mataal | 


in. 
0. F. DIMON, A.M., Manager, O 8. FFLUL. SecRETary 


NEW DEPARTURE 
Good Teachers Registered Free. 


Orer 100 vacancies 9h) and more coming ; 
large variety ; salari«s, to $2,500. Register 
NOW. Form for stam 5 

SCHOOL OFFICERS WANTING TEACHERS 
will find our plan and service better than 
hitherto cffered. American teboo! Burean, 2 
14th St. N.Y. Ht. B.A Manager. 


American and Foreign 


Teachers’ Agency, 
Scie roca beers every ie Ranitanta, torn Tutors, 


recommends good schools to parents. Call 


=a rameror 


23 Union Square, New ‘New York. 


JEST TEACHERS, .ts‘rsscas 


» . AND FOREIGN, 


men toh provided ut charge, and 
syepped with Positions. 
ira oc 

School Material, 


J. W SCHERMERHOERN & 0O., 





1. 


9 
~ 





ew. 


, 








4 | “Cie need 


fee $2.00. 
Two dolla: s will cover Registration inall Five of our 


teachers and would like your application 
— our wine In sending a —~ ~l~ state ex- 


ticn wanted, reference, 
teens etc, 2 copies of testi 


Now is the 
re will be 


paid. to sng Ay 
forme apot'a vacancy which wre 
4@ Postal Card for Application firm re 





THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ ‘AGENCY 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
| Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in all the States 
tories. 





and Terri 
Pror. L. B. Lanois, Dever Sir: By becoming a me: 
ber of the Pa. Ed. Bureau. short time 


ory mecacent posit in this tnotttetion. Pro: 

av tion w m 

noes ama business characterize the 

Bureau and I ay pre} to ove Es it LL B-. pearty 
ee 


and 
spectfuliy, J Ral 4 of Natural aclencen, Con 
tral University, ty, Pells"'low 


For application susie cnbtinndteaaetmeatite, addres 





EACHERS Seeking Promotion or 

a Change of Location, and SCHOOL 
BOARDS and ACADEMIES requring 
the services of PRACTICAL  IN- 
STRUCTORS, apply to NORTHAM- 
TON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Northam 
ton, Mass. 


ete! AGENTS WANTED «= 


pete tay y 4 
ihn Bb. Gough. 

Seve. Ministers say “ 
ese | 
Call at the Dental Rooms 
—or— 

DR. J. W. STEWART, 


23a Strect und 8th Ave. 








If your teeth are needing attention. Rehable 
Werk Moderate Plastic fillings for 
and teeth e 





American School Institute, 7 Bast 14th Bt, N. ¥ 


lt that John K. Porter, now 
roughout the state for his brill- 
peat ee when a young man was 
astigned by the court the defense of a 
man +“ with assault in the second 


degree, to ive the accused the best ad- 
vice he under the circumstances, 
and to bring the case toa trial with all 


convenient speed. Porter immediate 
retired to an adjacent room to consult 
with his client, and returned shortly with- 
out him. ‘Where is your client?” demand- | of 
ed the astonished judge. “He has left 
the place, I replied Porter, with 
the most refreshing sang-froid. “ Left 
the place! Why, whatdo you mean, Mr. 
Porter?” “* Why. your honor directed me 
to give him the 
the circumstances. He told me he was 
guilty ; so I advisred him to cut and run 
for it. He took my advi e, as a client 
ought, opened the iow and skedad- 
died. He is about a mile away now. 
The very oudacity of the young barrister 
deprived the court of the power of speech, 
and nothing came of the matter. 





Mrs. DE Blank: ‘Oh! Henry, you 
must send for the doctor at once. I be- 
lieve I am getting the dropsy. Now don't 
delay a moment.” 

Mr. De Blank: * Why, what put that 
idea into your head ?” 

“ Dear me! will your never be satisfied 
that what I say istrue? I got weighed 
to-day, and oh, it’s awful! I weighed 
500 pounds.” 

“Great St. George! Where did you 
get weighed ?” 

** Around at your coal yard.” 

“Calm yourself, my dear. Your 
—_ is exactly 180 pounds.’—Phila. 





THINK OF IT, that a cough or cold veg- 
lected pee | lead to serious conre quences ; 
in the early stage of Throat and Lung 
diseases, Madame | orver’s Cough Balsam, 
1s an invaluable remedy ; can be taken by 
the oldest person or youngest child. Is 
safe, reliable, and agreeable to the taste. 
Price 25 cts., and in large bottles at 50 
and 75 cts, 





7 


A GENTLEMAN was giving a little boy 
some peanuts the other day. The good 
mother said : 

**Now what are you going to say to the 
gentleman ?” 

With childish simplicity the htile fel- 
low loosed up in the gentleman's face 
and rephed : 

** More.” 





I HAVE been a periodical sufferer from 
Hay Fever (a moxt annoying and loath- 
some affliction), since the summer of 1879, 
and until I used Ely’s Cream Balm was 
never able to find yh relief until culd 
weather. I can truthfully say that Cream 
Balm cured me. I regard it as of great 
value and would not be without it during 
the Hay Fever season. 

L. M. GrorerA, Binghamton, N. Y. 


oo 


‘*What celebrated king ate grass?” ask- 
a teacher. 

Wego zzar,” was the reply. 

Why did he eat grass?” 

***Cause his mother cooked it along 
with the turnip greens,” shouted little 
Tommy Wingate, who had undergone ex- 
-| perience in the matter. 

Gen. Chace, of Rhode Island, says: 
always keep Hunt's —— 

. prevents headache and 
es. 











“ I 
n my house ; 
idney troub- 
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A mystery solved. “Why do we fire 
cannon and express our joy over Wash- 
ington’s birthday, and not over mine?” 

asked a school-teacher. 
wMBiesees Washington is dead and you 
ain’t” was the irreverent reply. 





-— 
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The study of English is becomin 
fashionsble from an educational point o 
view. The demand that college stadents 
should be taught their own tongue, being 

the demand of conimon-sense, can no 
longer be ignored, and it will not be a 
great while before we shall be informed 
by the advertisements that ‘‘special ad- 
= for the study of English” are 
by ail important educational in- 
stdeations. —The Current. 


+ 





We depart from our usual practice and 


advice I could under | percen 


A WEALTHY FARMER'S 
Reliable Testimony 


Take special note of the following matory of a very 
interesting case. 


Near the thriving village of Dundee, a few 
miles west of that queen of the lakes of central 
New York, . tives Mr. Dariel la < spn a 
opationes of about 70 years. Mr. Su owns 
has fo large, and bighiy cultivated in, which 
© many years bad th: enviable reputation 
being the beet farm in all that section. avery 
crop be piants seems to turive, and his advice 
mech cought by sounecer and les experienced 
farmers. “ About two years ago,’ Mr. Supplee 
writes, “ I suffered a very revere att.ck of Dia- 
betes. T' reduced me in flesh so that 1 was only 
ekin and bones,and my skin was shriveled and 
wrinkled badly, my ure contained such a large 
of suger that «hen it was spilled the 
sugar woul’ crystalize so as to make a coating 
Plainly visible. My life was despaired of by my 
tam. ly and sicians. Commenced using HUNT'S 
(Kidney an ver) REMEDY at this stage of my 
Fp | ad : ny ~~ St ee A and was cured, 
am now able to again personally tend 
the ement of my extensive oid eee 


ations. How's (Kidney and Liver Remepy is a 
rand medicine for Diabetes and all Kidney 
roubles.” 


A gentieman hearing of these factsand wishing 
to know further of the matter for himeelt. wrote 
to Mr. C. P. McLean, a larg Ui y Goods Merchant 
and Grocer of Dundes, and a man of great tee - 
rity and worth, asking for intormation in tov 
matter. He received the following repiy. 


Dounpeg, N. Y., Jan. 3rd. "85. 

Dear Str: Yours of the nd. inst. at hand this 
morning. | would ony thet | think the use of 
~ — pb np and Liver) Rewepy in Mr. Sup- 
plee ‘se cage certainly saved hv iife. He was goin 

wn very fast previous t its use, and began to 
show ap improvement soon after he bexan to 
take the Remecy. Mr. W. 4. Wightman, Whole- 
sale Grocer, Providence R. 1. is also knowing to 
all the facts in Mr. Suppiece's case. 


WEST-SHORE R. R. CONDUCTOR. 


New York, January 23, 1885, 
HUNT'S REMEDY Co., 
GENTLEMEN :— Having been afflicted with a 
severe attack of Kidney trouble, which disabled 
me from my business. I was persuaded by a 
friend on the train to try Hunt's (Kidney and 
Liver) Rumepy, as he recommended it fn the 
highest possivle tern.s as a sure cure tor Kidney 
and ail troubles of the Urin ry Organs. 
I began to improve rapidly soon atier | com- 
menced taking the Remedy and « has cured me, 
bes:'es as I believe gaaving me froma long sick- 
ness, I have frequently recommended fic T's 
(Kidney and Liver) Remepy to my afilictea 
frends and its use has always ri eulted in restor- 
ing them rapidly to health. I deem ita duty as 
wellas a privilege to recommend so good an 


re- 
liable a remedy as I have pr ved Hunt's (Kidney 
and Liver) REMEDY to be. Yours, 
W. W. C. Merepits, Conductor. 


N. ¥. W.8. RB. R. 





Take all in all. 


—Take all the Kidnéys and Liver. 
Medicines. 

—Take all the Blood purifiers. 

—Take all the Dyspepsia and Indiges 


tion 
cures. 
—Take all the Ague, Fever, bilious 
ifics. 
—Take all the Brain and Nerve force 
revives, 


—Take all the Great health restorers. 
In short, take all the best qualities of 
all there and the—best, 
~-Qualities of all the best medicines in 
the world, and you will find that—Hop 
Bitters have the best curative qualities 
and powers of all—concentrated in them. 
—And that they will cure when any or 
all of these, singly or—combined. Fail!!!! 
—A vhorough trial will give positive 
proof of this. 





Hardened Liver. 


Five years ago I broke down with kid- 
ney al liver complaint and rheumatism. 

Since then I have tren unable to be 
about at all. My irver became hard like 
wood; my limbs were puffed up and filled 
with water. 

All the best physicians agreed that 
nothing could cure me. I resolved to try 
Hop Butters; I have used seven bottles ; 
the hardvess has all gone from my liver, 
the swelling from my limbs, and it has 
worked a miracle in my case ; otherwise I 
would have been now in my grave. 

J. W. Morey, Buffalo, Oct. 1, 1881, 


Poverty and Suffering. 


“IT was dragged down with debt, poverty, and 
suffering for ) ears, caused by a sick family and 
aes bills for doctoring. 

completely discouraged, until one year 
oo te the advice of my partor, | commenced 
using Hop Bitters, and in one month we were 
ail well, and none of us have seen a sick day 
since, aud | want to say 10 all poor men, 5ou can 
k your families well a year with Hop Bitters 
for than one doctor's visit will cost. 1 know 
it."—A WORKINGMAN. 





recommend Hunt's Remedy as a sure 





cure for all kidney diseases. — Med. Ga- 
zelte, 


G2 None genuine without a bunch of green 
Hops on the white label. Shun all the vile, 


(teewon stuff w.th “Hop” or “Hope” ip theiz 
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In 1880 Appletons’ Fifth Reader was adopted by the ——— Board of Education. 
pry ee A the remaining volumes of the series —~ ad to the list, and have 
: he ae constant use with other authors, At the regular meeting of the Board 

une 


APPLETONS’ SERIES OF READERS 


(INCLUDING THE NEW INTRODUCTORY FOURTH.) 
was Unanimously adopted as the Exclusive Text-Books of Reading 


in all the Public Schools of the 
CITY OF CHICAGO. 


This is one of the many indications of the popularity of Appletons’ Readers 


July 18, 1885. 








—NOW READY— 
I. ‘CHILD'S HEALTH PRIMER { 


For the youngest scholars, .12mo,. cloth, illustrated. 30 cents, 


II, HYGIENE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Intermediate classes; 12mo, cloth, illustrated. 50 cents. 


Til. STEELE’S HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY. 
For High Schools and Academies. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.00. The same abrii. 
ged, 50 cents, 

This is the Series that fully complies with the laws lately passed in Massachucetts, Maine, ' 
New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, Alabama and cther statcs be 
It has been widely adopted in Towns, Counties, and States, notably Kentucky, Oregon, Delaware, 
and Michigan, and is strongly endorsed by a host of educators. It isthe only series recommended 

















among the most progressive schools of the country. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, and San Fratcisco. 


A. S. BARNES &CO., 


by the framers of the law, and by the Superintendent of Scientific Instruction. 
Send for specimen pages or descriptive circulars. Address 
Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 





SA DLER’S 


Hand-Book of Arithmetic. 


Less than 400 Pages—More than 5000 Problems. 
Essentials Carefully Retained, 
Non-essentials Rigorously Excluded. 
Addresses the Understanding, 


Relieves the Memory. 


A MODERN TEXT-BOOK FOR MODERN TEACHERS. 


Contains no tantalizing rules or definitions, no theoretic.l abstractions, to 
but, instead, delights both teacher and a by strictly confining itself to its 

way. 
sets of inductive questions, how problems shou!d be worked ; 


teacning ractical arithmetic in a practica 


et and forget ; 
rovince of 
ingenious 


It first shows, by original an 
and then presents examples in 


sufficient number to afford the most ample practice for ev ery grade of pupil, from the Inter- 


It is to advan 

BURN’S FIRST LESSONS is to primar, 

tain to p'ease you, Try it. Yourunnor 
Price: Complete, 


mediate to the highest. 


instruction in arithmetic wha 
instruction. Progressive teachers, it will be cer- 


1; Part I (to Percentage), 45 cts. ; 


WARREN COL- 


Part II, 70 cts.; with the priv ilege 


of returning the book within 80 daysand having your money refunded if} you are not p'eased, 
AS A TEACHER'S DESK COPY FROM WHICH TO SELECT PROBLEMS FOR SUPPLEMENTAKY 
CLASS WORK, THE HAND-BOOK HAS NO EQUAL, 


If, however, you wish a self-instructing arithmetic, send for 


SADLER’S INDUCTIVE ARITHMETIC. 


It contains every 


educational journals, Read what they say: 


gee ny of arithmetic, custom of business, item of information, and 
form of solution which you will be likely to 


to need. Favorably criticised by the leading 


One of the most admirable works upon arithmetic that we have seen.—N. C. Teacher 


Commends itself for its lucid explanations.— Ni 


and Scientific Teacher. 


The most helpful book yet issued from which to draw problems.—School Education. 
An authority on figures, as Webster or Worcester un words.—School Supplement. 

A type of the text-book of the future.— Penna, Ed. Journal 

Compiled by thorough and experienced teachers who are well versed in the needs of the class-room.— 


Normal Monthly. 


The most approved methods of performing numerical computations.— H igh School Review. 
ional 


Gives many new principles and methods of solution.— Nationa: 


Educator. 


Peculiarly adapted for use in normal schools, high schools and academies— Home and School Visitor . 


Teachers will find it a most excellent book of re’ 


rence.—School Educator. 


Highly commended to teachers who wish to elevate their profession above the dull routine and mechani- 


cal processes of the old school. 


—School Journ 
Places within reach of the pupil in clear, direct language, a full knowledge of what he will have to 


practice ia active life.— Boston Journal of Education, 


In the full sense of the word, a complete and practical arithmetic, and full to the brim of examples from 
ion. 


practical life.— American Journal of Educat 


Its excellent definitions, clear solutions, and full explanations make it of great value to teachers who 
wish to improve themselves in this branch.— Penna. Teacher. 


Price: Comptete, $1.50; Part I (to Percentage), 85 cts.; 


Part II, $1; with a guaran- 


tee fe refund the money on return bf the book, if unsatisfactory, within 30 days. 
A REFERENCE BOOK TO YOUNG OR INEXPERIENCED TEACHERS, OUx INDUCTIVE 


AS 
ARITHMETIC r+ UNSURPASSED, 
——— ae al 


CENTS—A VOLUME Yee 
pages from the Ji 





Pe‘mailed to any address re . paid for 1 Toe. 





arithmetics, shon!d examine a aim 


Intro- 


Principals of Commercial Coingee and Business Institutes who P ARTRME a change of 


duced in more Kusiness Colleges “4 
other arithmetic; and highl 


> chee wherever 


Send for Lae containing testi- 


monials, Price: ‘Complete, 2; Part I (to Percentage), 75 cts.; Part Il, $1.50. 


ORTON & SADLER’S BUSINESS CALCULATOR $1.00. 


43- We send no complimentary copies of any of our publications; but guarantee satisfac- 
tion, or refund the money on return of the book within 30 days. “@& 

All of our arithmetics are published with or without answers. 

Liberal inducements for exchange or first introduction. 


Address all orders and correspondence to 


W. H. SADLER, Pres’t, 
BRYANT, STRATTON AND SADLER BUSINESS COLLECE, 


6&48N. CHARLES ST. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


Teaves of Shamrock. 


A new, cholce and very musica! collection of 100 of 


the best IRISH M 

Piano or ane They are together 

form a volume of very brilliant and valuable mucic, 
Price, Cloth $1. bu, Hoard $i. Paper sucts 


ACollection of So 
Kindergarten Chimes, 45095, c%cof nk? 
TERGARTENS and Primary ScHoots. By Kate 
Douglas Wigg'n, of the California Kindergarten 
Training School. 


A book of fine appearonce. with valesBie 
tions tot bya pre swans o 
an r” who 

and music, and ron fee LF. 


pr the he ar Us Stnieagl mew son 


Marching, Gs 
a Good a 
Cloth, $1 Boards. 
Piane Classics. A truly select and uly select and beautiful collec 
tion of new piano pieces. $1.50 Cloth, §1 Boards. 
College Songs (50 cts.). Minstrel Sengs ($2). and 


War Sengs (50 cts.) please everybody, and every 
body buys them. 











IN PRESS—A New Temperance Song Book, 
and a Male Voice Chorus Book. 


Any book mailed for the retail price 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
C. H. Denson & Co., 807 Broadway, N. Y. 





PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


Publishers and Dealers ir Drawing and 
Artists’ Materiais. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


ree | Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 


“tng lege ofthe Country fine atte 
un as 
whier adoption than all other systems united. 


Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 


Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 


. | Prang’s Natural History Series for Children 


gene used tor Supplementary Read- 


5 rad een sess 


Prang’s Color Chart. 


For Teaching Color in Primary Schools. 
(ADOPTED BY Boston SCHOOL BOARD.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Prang’s Drawing Models, Prang’s School 
Pencils, Prang’s School Compasses, 

2” For Catalogues and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
7 Park Street, Boston, 
Wasase Avenusn, Cx10aco. 





TEACHERS. 


Send list or 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of and we will make offer 
for Cash or Exchange. 


WH. H. KEYSER & CO., 
10th and Arch Sts.. Philadelphia 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of ancient and modern works of art, embracing 
the masterpieces in 


Painting, Sculpture and Architecture. 


Together with Reproductions of the best 
mode:n 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS ETC., 


And Views from all parts of the Wend. Send 10 
cents for catalogues of 7,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH co., 
338 Washington St., Boston. 


AGENTS. 


Jas. “x &Co., 12 Astor Place, 
wm, T. Gregg, 318 Broadwa st New York, 


Chas, A. Dubring, 1296 Are Arch St., Phila. 
Household Art 24 Adam ‘st. » Chicago 


STANDARD READING. 


Exchanged for 
School and College 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


New Catalogue \Adesnillibe, list of the 
choicest miscellaneous reading now ready. 


* Send list of your books giving dates, 

condition, etc., and we will submit offer. 
DANIEL VAN WINKLE, 

8 Chambers Street. New York City. 














SOWER, POTTS & CO,, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


——o-——_ 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Or. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 


Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Wontgomery’s Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Uyte’s Bookkeeping aad Blanks. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. (@) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
PUBLISHERS OF 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure 


ond Tin tor Chacebon, 
Fics Alarme Ferme, ic. FULL 





VANOUZEN & TIFT. Cineinast, 0. 


BOOKS which Teachers must have 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
Boats Nota ions Pinscher 
2D 
board a ny nile Comedies, ¢ ‘or Pri 
mary Schools, Kinde ant Savenhe Enter 
tainments. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 
SABENSTION DAYS. 
C. SLap*. 
Tapleaux,. cuneetee, Blackboard 
geeptes © scholars in the 
Hig hools. 1 vol,, 16mo. . 
oe KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 


P 
Written and collected by Maus. Loursz Po.tLocr 
Principal of National Kindergarten Normal Insti. 
se, wastangeen, BL. 1 vol, boards. Price 
CRAs ARES AND P 


ANTOMIMES. 
zee Shoes and Home Entertainment ; with oeentions 
POPULAR ULAR AMUSEMENTS. 


ws. ivol. *16mo., boards. Price, 


MANUAL O F GYMNA TIC EXERCISES. 
By Sam’. W. Mason, Supervisor of Boston Schools, 
lvol.,16mo. Price, 40 cts. 

Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, on re 
ceipt of price. 


Speeches, 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
55 Franklin St., Boston. 


ents for pay emp 3 ‘s Plays. Send for Catalogue: 
pat Taricey his class of books in the country. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


WONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
WONROE’S Supplem'y Readers. 

WONROE'S Reading Charts. |= ® 
Susiness-Standard Copy-Boota, PHILADELPHL 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
POWELL'S Series. 
WAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARO'S New U. S. History. 
SOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. 
ROYSE'S English Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 
PARKER’ $ hrithmetical Charts. 


_ FOR SCHOOLS. 


\ & SPECIAL NUMBERS, 





NEW YORE. 














sent to 
SCHOOLS 





Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 


| 768 & 766 BROADWAY, NEW Youg. 
Diagrams! Diagrams! Diagrams! 
GRAMMAR AND ANAT YSIS 
DIAGRAMS. 











pages of mis 
analysis and parsing. 


to any address on receipt of price 
Adores= au . 
F. Vv. TRISH Hetitate Lima Allen Co., + 


rs. His 


ve 

book, 
Easy and Attractive DPiagr 
attention of progressive 
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